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Si of the Soil, yours is the sublime mission; yours to 
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SS 
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SS 


reconstruct, to build; to make fruitful crops rise in the 

waste places. The world at war with itself, we shall 
stand in need—now, more than ever—of men who bend to the 
plow and to whom the warm breast of Mother Nature is a 
sacred thing. : 


Yours is to wait till Hate’s smoke clears 

away; until the swords are broken and 
the cannon’s mouth is rusty; until little 
' children have ceased their crying and the 
birds come out from cover. Then the bare, 
brown, torn earth is to be YOUR battle- 
field. Fresh victories are to be won, new 
conquests made. And you shall fare forth 
at dawn, when the larks are singing, and 


when the meadows are still hushed and 


gray and damp with the perspiration of 


the long night, and very soon the ways 
that have been desolate and barren are 
destined to burst into eternal bloom. 


Sons of the Soil, you are the soldiers 

of a wonderful peace. The plowshare 
your weapon, and the scythe’s bright blade 
glints in the harvest sunshine. Where once 
man mowed his own brother to earth, rank 
on rank, then shall the wheat be cut and 
the full measure of magic, golden grain 
done into haloed parcels. Life—person- 
ified in growing things of the hillside and 


“the valley, is to spring up from blood-wet 


soil. The blood-wet soil. The tender 
greens of spring will push the rusty and 
broken blade aside in its sublime eagerness 
to reach God. And from the ashes of silent 
homes, beaten down to dust, stripped of 
song of motherhood and the majestic quiet 
of happy love, these, in that potent hour, 
will be built again. 


Sons of the Soil yours, the mission of that 
higher will; yours to take broken man 
and his future in your strong, brown arms, 


and save him from himself; to set him 
down, with kindled hope, in the midst of 
his far off war-wrecked land, and give him 


back his usefulness. Conflict sows no fer- . 


tile seed, save those of horror, sacrifice 
and death. It leaves the countryside gaunt, 
hungry, stricken, like a thing diseased. Sleep 
deep and rise with the smiling sun. Draw 
the perfumed air of clover meadows into 
your strong lungs and set hand to the mis- 
sion which is ordained. 


Better that unadorned tranquillity 

which comes with grazing herds and 
lowly village church bells, and the peas- 
ant’s song as he walks behind his plow. 
—We would have done with cold murder. 
The smoke from the burning edifices of 
God rise to His very gates and put man to 
degraded shame. We pale at sudden death; 
the soul revolts with every dull funeral 
march, as mortal dust drifts ignominiously 
back to that peaceful breast from whence 
it came. 


Sons of Soil, be thow civilization itself, 
humbly clothed in homespun and clat- 


tering boot. Yours 


to drape the earth 


with centuries of fruitful green: 
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State and County Fairs 
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Live Stock Exhibits This Fall 
The announcement is ‘made that 
New York will hold cattle exhibits at 
the state fair as usual this fall. The 


foot and mouth disease is so com- 
pletely under cntrol that it is not an- 
ticipated any conditions will ‘arise 
to make it desirable to change these 
plans. Similar action has been taken 
in Ohio. A. P. Sandles in charge of 
the Ohio state fair writes as follows: 


Our position has been to go shead and promote all 
branches of our exposition. Live stock men seem 
less afraid to exhibit th ai they were two months ago. 


Here and there is an exhibitor who doubts the wis- 
dom of showing tis season. Few have suggested 
that exhibits be confined to Uhio owned animals. We 
can see no danger in allowing animals from free ter- 
ritory in and ont of Ohio to show. Hf the govern- 
ment is willing to permit interstate shipments we 
would feel justified in admitting such aninials to the 
Ohio state fair. Present indications indicate that the 
foot and mouth disease is neitner present nor threat- 
ening in Ohio. Live stock owners have been hard hit 
and they should be giren every chance possible to 
show their animals to recurerate their losses 


at any time previous to the fair new conditions arise, 
exhibits can be called off and the public welfare safe- 
guarded. All parties concerned are agreed that 
every precaution and safeguard should be taken to 
insure against the return of this scourge. 


Here is official testimony that at 
the two leading eastern state fairs 
cattle will be exhibited this fall. 


For Better Agricultural Fairs 


What American Agriculturist said 
about state fairs is on the way to com- 
ing to pass very raipdly. I think the 
day is- near at hand when the doors of 
our state fairs will be thrown open and 
they will be made far more educational 
than they have ever been.—ICor. 

Much is still to be done to secure 
best results from the large money and 
effort expenditures on our local and 
state fairs. The fight against booze, 
boodle and boweryism is nearly won. 
It has been a desperate fight in some 
places, but the better ideals of charac. 
ter and honor are winning out. Let 
all work to eliminate politics, monkey 
shows, social teas and other fakers, 
and place the fairs on a plane that the 
best service to agriculture, education 
and industry may be obtained. 








Potato Quarantine—The 
quarantine issued April 20, 1915, 
still stands and is against Irish pota- 


‘oes from Newfoundland, the islands 


of St Pierre and Mique, England, 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland and conti- 
nental Europe except Denmark and 
part of Holland. There are no re- 
strictions on the entry of foreign po- 
tatoes into the island of Porto Rico. 
Potatoes from Maine and New York 
for seed purposes are to be shipped 


only as per special regulations of the 


horticultural board. 






son. 


fresh. 
o’clack 


over the city. 
my usual 


of gasoline. I am well pleased with 
my venture and want to 
recommend it to my fellow growers 
everywhere. 


horses and a great deal of time for 
myself. I have had my machinery to 
break in harvest time when 
meant money. 
replaced in a short time by a quick 
trip to town in my automobile. I take 
the 
home in a half hour; 
it takes three times as long. 


is unnecessary. 
pays financially to have an auto. It 
also affords more pleasure to my wife 
and three 
money that I ever spent. After a hard 
day’s work it makes me feel 50% bet- 
ter to take a little spin for a few miles, 
as there is always a good breeze when 
riding. The fact is, work goes easier 
all day if I am expecting to have a 
ride that evening. 
without the auto for any amount of 
money, 


able success has followed the demon- 
stration auto truck as featured by the 
years. 


esting picture of this truck in these 
columns some time ago. 


potato 


Automobile 


Uses Auto to Deliver Truck 
D, COBBLY 


I have been in the market garden- 
ing and canning business for about 
15 years. My business had. grown to 
such an extent that it was requiring 
two teams to deliver the produce, so 
I thought I would try an auto truck. 

I decided on a 40-horse power, one 
tou machine. which I have found to 
be a grand success, never failing to 
make its trips and has never had to 
be pulled in. It does the work of 
two teams and an extra man, and 
the trip is made in mrch less time 
and so much easier. The upkeep is 
much less than wagon and team, also 
the teams are Icft on the farm in 
much better shape to do farm work 
The expense of the car in the five 
years has been only $53, not including 
tires, and who could feed one team 
for five years for that? The machine 
is in good shape for the coming sea- 












I gather my vegetables early in the 
morning, while everything is cool and 
I leave for the city about 1 
in the afternoon, delivering 
vegetables direct to the grocers all 
By the time I make 
rounds in city and return 
home I have traveled about 25 to 30 
miles-and consumed about 4 gallons 


heartily 





Auto Replaces Driving Horse 
LEVI L, DUDLEY 
My auto saves many miles for the 


time 
The broken part was 


children to school and return 
if I use a horse 
With an automobile a driving horse 
I have found that it 


children than any other 


I would not be 





Auto Truck as Educator—Remark- 


Massachusetts college the past two 
Readers will recall the inter- 


It is one of 
the best means of getting into inti- 
mate touch with farmers. Mr Mc- 
Dougall is in charge and last year he 
gave 77 demonstrations, making 418 
farm visits. He spent two days to a 
week in each of 68 towns in the state. 
Three months in the winter he gave 
the truck a rest and taught pomology 
and farm management. These trucks 
are fitted with spray outfits, pruning 
tools and various other things which 
are convenient to demonstrate better 
methods of farming. 





Caters to Auto Trade—Louis Cor- 
relli, who runs a small farm 10 miles 
north of Chicago, has taken advan- 
tage of the widespread desire for 
direct dealing, and is gaining liberal 
profits. Mr Correilli a year ago placed 
a few signs around his: premises offer- 
ing fresh vegetables for sale. City 
people began stopping to see what he 
had, and were goon buying a full 
line of farm commodities at his 
prices. Those who tried his vegetables 
were glad to go again for a supply, 
and have become regular customers. 
City people go out in automobiles or 
with light wagons and haul away his 
products. Many who live in the neigh- 
borhood of the little farm go with 
wheelbarrows or baskets and load 
up with vegetables. So great has this 
patronage become that Mr Correlli 
does not ship any of his produce. It 
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A thoroughly reliable black 
farm for ready roofings, 


machinery, tanks, 

tal work, etc. It does 
notru peel or scale. Con 
ready for use. No mixing 
necessary. Easy to apply. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell 
it, write direct to us. 
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full directions for installing. No agents. 
You get wholesale price. 
Buy Direct—On Triel—Freight Prepaid 
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ln Ohio, 
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is all taken by these private customers, 


IF YOU LIVE 


This work pays, and is 
pleasant besides. 


West Virginia You become expert at 
Maryland once, because we give you, 

free of all cost, personal 
or Rew York coaching and instructioa. 


Accept this propositiog 
and do your share and you 
will make money—big 
money, too; in addition, 
you develop a business for 
yourself that is yours as 
long as you want it. 


have 

a 2000 
position 
for 

you 


°saat AMERICAN AGRIGULTURN 


315 Fourth Avenue, New 


There is no advance 
money required; no fake 
promises; no 

sentation ; the businessi 
backed by a company 
over seventy years 
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Meeting the Need of Farmers 


Practicability of farm bureau movement--Active county agriculturist has started big work---Agent lends personal 
assistance-~-Emphasis laid on boys’ and girls’ club work--Many plans under way for 
community improvement—Projects for coming season 


HE farm bureau movement is not 
an experiment. The good work 
done by county agriculturists dur- 

ing the last few years proves that the bureaus 
are doing a noble service for farmers of the 
various communities. The efficiency of the 
county agent depends upon the leadership 
and initiative he takes in rural affairs, while 
the local economic conditions shape to a 
large degree the form which the organization 
will take. In sections like Delaware county, 
N Y, where there is a dairy herd on nearly 
every farm, one of the chief aims of the 
county agriculturist is to direct a movement 
to meet the needs of dairymen. On the other 
hand, fruit interests must be forwarded in a 
region such as Kent county, Md, or tobacco 
and live stock problems must be met in a 
district such as Lancaster county, Pa. 

Competent leadership of these and other 
counties is a question of getting the right 
man in the right place. Berks county, Pa, 
has been exceptionally fortunate in this re- 
spect. A little over a year ago the county 
board of trustees spent considerable time in 
deciding upon the man whom they were to 
invite to head. their newly proposed farm 
bureau. After. con- 


gained from their own personal experiences. 
Since March 15, 1914, the agriculturist has 
made over 400 farm visits, and has answered 
over 500 requests by letter, in addition to a 
large number of telephone and office calls. 
Through farmers’ meetings held throughout 
the county 2500 of Berks county’s 6000 farm- 
ers have been reached. Mr Adams has ad- 
dressed more than 60 of these meetings, most 
of which were arranged for and conducted 
under the direction of the bureau. 

Field demonstration meetings for farmers 
were held during the past summer on three 
different farms. Three corn growing clubs 
were organized in the spring with a total en- 
rollment of 14 boys and girls, each member 
growing an acre of corn under the national 
corn club rules. This club work was com- 
pleted in November, 1914, with gratifying re- 
sults. Some of the contestants raised more 
than 100 bushels of shelled corn on their acre 
plots. The lowest yield in the club work was 
77.5 bushels shelled corn. The best profit on 
an acre was $60.11. 

The first prize in each club consisted of a 
free trip to State College during last farmers’ 
week exercises. The boy prize winners are 


acre, while in the other test two adjoining 
rows showed a difference of 51.4 bushels an 
acre. The bureau conducted the first boys’ 
and girls’ judging contests at the Berks 
county fair in September, 1914. Live stock, 
poultry and bread were judged by 21 boys 
and girls. The prize awarded to the winner 
in each class was $5 in gold. This feature 
will be repeated at the fair next season. A 
soy bean variety test was conducted on one 
farm, in which three varieties were grown for 
seed. 

Another interesting feature in the work of 
the first year was alfalfa survey of the county. 
Other phases of work in which the bureau has 
co-operated with farmers are: Milk tests for 
butter fat content of herds on -five different 
farms; supervision of the arrangement of the 
boys’ and girls’ exhibits held in connection 
with the county teachers’ institute; seed corn 
testing; balancing feeds for dairy and beef 
cattle, hogs and poultry; soil, drainage, farnt 
management, pruning and spraying demon- 
strations; and the working out of problems 
relative to lime, commercial fertilizer and 
farm manure. One of the biggest features 
in which the bureau participated was the first 

annual county corn 





sidering a long list of 
available men for 
such a service, 
Charles S. Adams of 
Reading, Pa, and at 
that time a student 
at the Pennsylvania 
state college, was 
given the preference, 
even over men who 
had been actively in 
It was on 
March 15, 1914, that 
he took up his new 
work. Aside, from 
being raised on the 
farm, numerous trips 
while at college en- 
abled Mr Adams to 
get a good insight 
into farm operations 
as practiced in va- 
rious sections of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio 








show held under the 
auspices of the Penn- 
sylvania trust com- 
pany of Reading, Pa, 
December 3 to 5. The 
exhibit of 100 entries 
was good, but those 
who took first prize 
last year will prob- 
ably find keener com- 
petition next year. 
The bureau _ pur- 
poses ‘to co-operate 
with and assist farm- 
ers in a pérsonal 
way; that is, by farm 
visits and correspond- 
ence as far as pos- 
sible. Since Berks 
county has 6000 or 
more farmers it is im- 
possible to reach 
each one personally 
every year or two. 








and West Virginia. 
He is a strong advo- 
cate of the farm 
bureau motto, “‘Serv- 
ice First.” Less than 
12 months ago, the 
Berks county farm bureau began its actual 
work. Up to date the work has grown to 
such an extent that the present office quarters 
are beginning to be overcrowded and more 
room will be needed before long. Surely, 
this is more than anyone interested in the 
farm bureau had expected when the work 
began. The time of the agriculturist is in 
such great demand that even with an auto- 
mobile the calls cannot be answered to the 
best satisfaction. 

Farmers are beginning to realize that 
the bureau exists for their benefit, not 
to teach them how to farm, but to 
atsist them in solving problems which they 


have been unable to solve with the knowledge | 


in Farmers’ Union hall at Geigertown, Pa. 
Berks county farm bureau, is in upper left corner. 


Jolly Group of Old and Young on Picnic Day 


Farmers, their wives, sons and daughters, get together each year for an annual picnic 
Insert portrait of Charles S. Adams, manager 


John F. Seidel of Exeter, John R. Sherman of 
Bethel, and Charles Yoder of Oley. John R. 
Sherman won the second prize in the Penn- 
sylvania contest during farmers’ week, which 
entitled him to a free trip to the college next 
year. Monthly field meetings were held in 
each club. These meetings were attended by, 
not only club members, but by parents as 
well. For the next growing season it is pur- 
posed to organize corn growing clubs in other 
townships as well and enroll many more con- 
testants. 

Ear-to-row tests for improving seed corn 
were conducted on two farms with interesting 
‘results. In one of the tests two adjoining 
rows showed a difference of 38.5 bushels an 


6533 


For this reason cir- 
culars and newspaper 
articles are issued 
periodically and sent 
free to farmers on 
timely farm topics 
and farm problems. Folders and cireulars 
have also been published relating to boys’ 
and girls’ club work. 

The main features in the work for the 
coming year will be, corn club work for boys 
and girls, and the improvement of corn varie- 
ties best adapted to Berks county. Mr Adams 
will make auto tours through the county. 

Among the other things planned for the 
coming year will be the completion of a 
wheat variety test which was started last 
fall with 13 varieties; a silo survey of the 
county to include the number of silos, the 
different makes, successes and failures in 
connection with silos; and a survey of all 
fruit growers with 25 fruit trees or more. 



























































































































~ Advancing Interests of the 
Chee of policy in Jersey cattle club---Greater aggressiveness in the future---Field man to be employed---Local associa. 
tions advocated---Membership fee to be lowered and 2000 members to be sought---Personal statement 


| American Agriculturtet 





Jersey Cow 


to American Agriculturist by W. D. Munn, president of American Jersey cattle club 


INCE my election last month to the 
presidency cf the “mevrican Jersey 
cattle clu’, I ha «= received many 

letters inquiring what plars or policies the 
club itself, or its president, has in view for 
the advancement of Jersey interests; and in 
every instance I have stated that I am most 
anxious to join in the work of advancing any 
plan or policy that has for its object the pro- 
motion of the Jersey cow. I believe there 
are hundreds, if not thousands, of ' Jersey 
breeders who have the same desire as those 
who have thus written. 

My election as president of the club was 
the result of 2 general desire for a change 
in policy rather than a change in men, so far 
as the official action of the club is concerned. 
No Jersey breeder, who has ever known or 
had any dealing with my predecessor, can or 
would offer any criticism of him as a man. 
Nor can it be truthfully said that as president 
of the club he was alone responsible for the 
conditions which brought about this demand 
for a change in club policy. As a member of 
the club, I wish to assume my share of the 
responsibility for those conditions. 

So far as the club itself is concerned, we 
are most. anxious to create a determined 
spirit of co-operation with present as well as 
future Jersey breeders, and wish all such to 
know and realize that the club exists for their 
benefit. We most earnestly call on every Jer- 
sey breeder to join us in this great work by 
dedicating himself to the Jersey cause. 


Local Jersey Associations 


We ought to have organized in every state 
a state Jersey association, and so far as pos- 
sible local Jersey organizations, and thus 
create authorized agencies in the various 
states through which we can work, and at the 
same time represent, in a collective way, Jer- 
sey interests in the state or locality where 
organized. Great good can be accomplished 
through these organizations. The club is now 
preparing a complete list. by states and 
counties, of all Jersey breeders whose names 
appear on its records, through registration 
or transfer. These lists will be furnished any 
person or group of persons who express a 
willingness to join with us in the organization 
of such state or local Jersey clubs. The club 
will also furnish proposed forms of charters 
or by-laws for such organizations, when re- 
quested. 

We wish to establish test associations in 
every locality where a Jersey breeder is lo- 
cated, and do all we can to encourage such, 
regardless of whether his cows are pure bred 
or grade, to join the test association and 
establish recerds for his cows in competition 
with other dairy cows in his locality. By so 
doing he will demonstrate the superiority of 
the Jersey cow as an economical producer of 
butter fat, and at-the same time be aiding 
himself in creating a market for the Jersey 
cow as well as educating his neighbors so 
that they will also become Jersey breeders. 

The club will adopt such rules and regula- 
tions as will recognize and put in permanent 
form the records made by all pure-bred Jer- 
seys thus tested, and I hope and believe grade 
Jerseys as well. Every person who owns a 
pure-bred Jersey cow ought to put her on 
register of merit test. Test associations can 
and ought to be made educational institutions 
in test work, and an incentive for register of 
merit work by all who have pure-bred Jersey 
cows. _ 

The club wishes to obtain all the reliable 
data possible, as to what grade Jersey cows 
can do as butter producers. Such material 
willbe very useful in demonstrating the great 
desirability of using pure-bred sires in or- 
dinary dairy herds. If owners of grade Jer- 
sey cows can be induced to join these testing 
associations and secura yearly butter fat 


Pd 


records of such animals, a great deal of valu- 


able inforimation can be thus obtained for 
use by the club. 

The desirability of the club securing a cer- 
tain nur ber of grade Jersey cows, locating 
them in different states, ard putting them 


through a year’s test work under the super- 
vision of the stations in the states has been 
suggested. I hope we can work out some 
plan by which this can be done. Such records 
would be of great vatue for both advertising 
and promotion work. 


Jersey Field Manager 


A resolution passed at the last annual meet- 
ing authorized the board of directors to em- 
ploy a field manager. The work which can be 
done by such an official representative of the 
club will be of inestimable value. Of course 
it will be impossible for a field man to visit 
every local community in the United States, 
but he can and ought to attend all state 
gatherings of Jersey breeders, as well as all 
important local gatherings or meetings that 
his time will permit. He can and ought to 
co-operate with both federal and state sta- 
tions in the organization and development of 
testing associations where Jersey breeders are 
located. 

Such a man must necessarily possess excep- 
tional qualities. He must have intimate 
knowledge of the Jersey cow, both as to her 
desirability as a dairy animal, and her known 
superiority as an economical producer of but- 
ter fat. He must also be able to enthuse 
dairy breeders and to interest and instruct 
them as to qualities of the Jersey cow. In 
fact, such a man must possess the ability to 
speak, interest and instruct, and at the same 
time just “‘ooze Jersey enthusiasm” and in- 
formation. We hope to find such a man. 


Proclaiming Jersey Merits 


We hope to gather in the near future new, 
live material for advertising purposes, and 
shall endeavor to adopt an advertising policy 
that will make farmers not only think and 
talk about the Jersey cow, but convince them 
that she is the cow they ought to have. I am 
thoroughly convinced that if the vital con- 
vincing facts which can be obtained as to 
what the Jersey cow can and will do under 
ordinary everyday farm conditions, can be 
brought home to the attention of the dairy 
farmer, we can knock the very last life out 
of the word “but,” that we so often hear now, 
when we attempt to discuss the Jersey cow 
with the dairy farmer in a community where 
other breeds are found. 

The club, during the past year, expended 
about $10,000 in newspaper advertising, and 
this is about all of such advertising the Jer- 
sey cow received. For every $1000 thus ex- 
pended in advertising there should be 10 
times that amount in free newspaper adver- 
tising. What I mean by that is this: 

Every agricultural publication and most 
daily newspapers are anxious to publish any 
facts or information relating to the develop- 
ment or improvement of dairying conditions, 
and especially facts showing superior work or 
quality of dairy cows, as well-as club or indi- 
vidual efforts made for the development or 
improvement of the dairy cow. All such 
things these various publications are glad to 
publish as news matter, free of charge, if 
the material is furnished them. We propose 
to secure as much of such information and 
facts as possible for this use. We wish every 
Jersey breeder, Jersey association or testing 
association to furnish the club any informa- 
tion they may have, and the club will co- 
operate with every person or association as 
far as possible, to provide for, as well as to 
disseminate, such facts and information. 

I have advocated for some time the cc'lec- 
tion in one place of a number of Jersey cows 


for special test work, under favorable farm 
conditions, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
actual cost of making a pound of butter, this 
work to be done under the supervision of 
federal inspectors, so as to give it the authen- 
ticity of the federal government. If we can 


“work this out, without too great expense, I 


believe it will result in tremendous advantage 
to the Jersey cow. I hope we may be able to 
accomplish something along these lines. 

The membership fee of the club should be 
fixed at such a sum as wil! impress the appli- 
cant with the idea that it has a value, and 
imposes a responsibility. It should not be se 
high as to be almost prohibitive te the or- 
dinary Jersey breeder. At the last annual 
meeting a resolution was passed authorizing 
the submission of an amendment to the con- 
stitution reducing the membership fee from 
$100 to $50. This I believe would be a very 
fair basis for membership; but this can only 
be adopted by “the written consent of three- 
fourths of the members of the club, voting.” 
It thus appears that the change in this par- 
ticular policy of the club is dependent on the 
club membership itself. 


Many Breeders of Jerseys 


According to the records of the club, there 
are more than 21,000 breeders of Jerseys in 
this country; only 550 of these are members 
of the club, and many of such members are 
not now active Jersey breeders. It seems to 
me such a condition is not conducive to the 
best interests of the Jersey breed. The club’s 
effectiveness and power for good will be mate- 
rially increased if its membership embraced 
2000 responsible active Jersey breeders. I 
hope the present membership of the club will 
take this view of the situation, and adopt the 
amendment which will be submitted by the 
board of directors at the meeting this month. 

I have, in this statement, only referred to 
some of the more important plans and policies 
which may be put into effect. Many others 
will necessarily be considered and acted upon 
from time to time by those in charge of the 
club affairs. What I most desire is that every 
earnest Jersey breeder will join with us in 
this work. In doing so, Mr Jersey Breeder, 
you are not only helping yourself and the 
tlub in its work, but you are serving humanity 
by advocating the cause of the dairy cow that 
can produce a pound of necessary human food 
at the least cost. 


CONTROLLING CLOVER PESTS 
Cc. W. 

Clover, like other crops, has its pests. The 
most common are the clover root borer and 
the clover seed midge, the latter doing a 
great deal of damage to the seed crop. The 
root borer usually makes its appearance in 
second-year clover fields. It will be noticed 
in clover plants when they are wilting and 
drooping. When these plants are pulled up 
one will find the root tunneled out, and pos- 
sibly Mr Borer will be found at home. To 
control this pest cut the crop for hay the 
second year and plow as soon as the hay is 
off the ground. Grow something else on the 
land for a year or two before reseeding. In 
fact, a good rotation will take care of this 
pest. 

The clover seed midge works into the seed 
and can be controlled to a certain extent by 
cutting the first crop of clover just as it 
comes into bloom. The second crop is then 
left for seed. A good crop rotation will also 
help to hold this pest in check. Crop rota- 
tion will help solve many of these attendant 
difieulties where the one crop system 
prevails. 


When in doubt just run the cultivator 
through once more. 
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Current Pictures of ‘Human Events 


How your own life may be affected thereby, is told in the little story under each picture. 
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Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 
Col. E. M. House 


of Texas and New York, President Wilson's 
“next friend’'— the man who accepts no 
office. He patriotically serves his country by 
serving its president when requested. Col. 
House has just returned from a visit to the 
rulers and leading men of England and Europe, 
and has reported fully to the president. He 
says all the belligerents seem to want peace 
but are hopeless as to when it can be 
brought about. Meanwhile, they are ail 










































equally determined to fight to the bitter end. Medem Photo Service 
Copyright Internationa! News Service 
Cadet Colvell St 4 at the Head Women Take the Place of Men 
in the graduating class of 164 at West Point last month. Photographed with Miss Elizabeth killed in the wars. These are window cleaners in Berlin. Regular schools are operated now 
L. Moliinson of Washington, immediately after the exercises. Militarists advocate a great in Europe to teach women to be barbers, chauffeurs, electric car drivers. conductors. etc. 
enlargement of facilities at West Point, N. Y., for the training of army officers. It is urged Women always have done much of the work in fields and barns on European farms, but this 
that a similar and entirely new institution be established by the federal government, cither year are thus employed almost universally. 

































in the Mississippi valley or on the Pacific coast. 




















Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 
A Trainload of American Beauties 


are en route to the San Diego and San Francisco expositions. They were selected by newspaper 
vote. These are fair samples. Which one is married? Probably 25,000 women school teachers 
will tour to California in July and August; perhaps upward of 1,000,000 other people wil! do likewise. 
The trip west and east will be by different routes, thus giving the people a comprehensive, view of . Copyright by Brown & Dawson 
the marvels of our own country. The $250,000,009 usually spent by Americans in foreign travel, this a2 

season is being spent in seeing the United States. Farm summer boarder business is the best ever. Each Town Has Its Municipal Slaughterhouse 
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in most European countries. This is a picture from the one at Luebeck. A stated fee is 
charged for butchering. aso forco’d storage ‘the farmer may d.ive his cattle direct to 
the slaughterhouse. and sell the dressed b ef to but. her shops or direct to con. umers. 
The same idea. applied in our American towns. Would create local home markets for the 
farmer's neat stock, instead of compelling him to ship all his arimals to the big markets 
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Russian Prisoners Marching Out to Farm Work It’s the Motor Age in Agriculture 
The Germans make every able-bodied prisoner work, and mostly on farms. Vast ; 
areas of fine crops are thus being cultivated, or waste land reclaimed. These prisoners Mechanical power is being applied more universally than ever to all kinds of farm work. Demon- 
fill the places of the help which every season has come into Germany, France and strations of tractors for plowing, harrowing and seeding will be a feature at various points through- 
the Netherlands from Russia. Both sources of farm labor may be cut off at war's out the country during July and August. The leading one will be at Champaign, Ill., August 3-6 
close, when the problem of farm help may become as acute in western Europe as it inclusive. This is a picture of the Parrett, one of the 40 tractors that will be at work there. Ten 
is in America. So far this season, however, help has been more abundant in many thousand farmers may attend the demonstration, and also visit Illinois university, agricultural 





of our rural sections than for several years. 





college and experiment station at the same time and place. 








B Feeding Baby Beef 
pRor 0, 8, PLUMS, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Some miles west of Columbus, 0, 
"one finds himself in one of the most 
fertile sections of the state. Once a 
region heavily covered with oak, 
maple and hard woods, today beauti- 
-- ful cultivated fields and rich pastures 
stretch out in every direction. This is 
a land where corn and grass predom- 
imate, and where live stock plays an 
important part on many farms. This 
‘has been a live stock country for 
many years, and especially so since 
Louis Napoleon, the first great Per- 
cheron sire to be imported from 
France, found his way here, in 1551. 
One block of land in this region was 
_ reclaimed from the wilderness by the 
Fullington family, and today the Ful- 
lington Brothers, prominent in Ohio 
affairs, are owners of nearly 1000 
acres, of which a part was settled 90 
years ago 
Late in May, 1915, I returned 

from a visit of imspection of 
a herd of 100 head of beef cattle be- 
ing fed by Messrs Fullington and 
Gugle on the farm above referred to. 
Last October Frank Fullington pur- 
chased 100 head of high-grade Here- 
ford heifer calves that had been 
originally rounded up in eastern Colo- 
rado, They averaged 333 pounds on 
October 23, 1914, when they started 
on feed, and rarely does one see such 
@ uniformly high class lot of calves, 
showing so much superiority of form 
and character. They had a hard trip 
from the west to Ohio, and went at 
once into the feed lot, receiving na 
pasturage at all. They were given 
corn silage, short and good, which 
they began to eat in a slight way, but 
so00n grew fond of. In about three 
days one pound of cottonseed meal 
per head was added to the silage. In 
a short time the meal was increased 
to two pounds, and this later increased 
to three and then four pounds a day 
per head. 
Silage and Cottonseed Meal 


In the first feeding of silage an 
average of about 16 pounds a day was 
given, and within two months this 
was increased to 25 pounds. While 
silage and cottonseed meal were used 
as the main foods, corn stover, alfalfa 
hay and soy bean hay were fed to a 
limited extent, The silage has been 
fed twice daily, morning and after- 
noon. The cattle have had the run of 
covered sheds and open yards under 
the most favorable conditions, These 
calves, delivered, cost just about 10 
cents a pound, and up to March 26 
they had made an average daily gain 
of two pounds, They will go to mar- 
ket very early in June and different 
buyers have-estimeted them as aver- 
aging now about 75) pounds, 

These calves have probably eaten 
while on feed about 25 pounds a day 
of silage and three pounds of cotton- 
seed meal. They have hardly averaged 
over five pounds of dry roughage a 
day. Allowing $3 a ton for silage, $23 
for cottonseed meal, and $10 for dry 
roughage, the cost for the increased 
gains in weight of these calves has 
been about 11% cents a day. If thoy 
have averaged two pounds daily ga-n, 
then as the feeders have been offered 
§% cents for them at the scales, al- 
lowing for cost of equipment, shrink- 
uge, etc, these calves should show a 
profit, though the margin will be 


"These cattle, however, should touch 
a 9-cent market, for they may be 
classed as prime baby beef. Mr Ful- 
' lington is a great believer in the silo 
‘for feeding beef cattle, as are numer- 
gus other Ohio feeders. The combi- 
nation of corn silage and cottonseed 
meal has been very popular here in 
recent years, for it is really one of 
the cheapest and most satisfactory 
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rt —, enrich the earth and 
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combinations obtainable, If plenty of 
corn is in the silage the separate corn 
need not be fed. Mr Fullington did 
not feed it for two reasons, it was too 
costly and he did not think it neces- 
sary. 

During this summer season it will 
pay the beef cattle man to carry his 
steers on good pasture, giving no grain 
until the grass gets short and flies 
bad. Then grain should be judiciously 
fed, and preferably corn. Corn and 
blue grass make a fairly well bal- 
anced ration. Our cattle man should 
rely more on the advantages of sum- 
mer and fall pasturage. But if heat 
and flies are bad then something 
should be done to save cattle, such as 
giving shelter during the heat of the 
day under darkened sheds, or furnish. 
ing a cool and shady woods pasture. 
Then as fall comes on, and the grass 
thickens and becomes more abundant, 
the cattle should be given at least a 
reasonable feed of grain, if to be sold 
in late fall or early winter. 

A pound of grain for each 100 
pounds live weight will be used to 
advantage, for grain fed cattle com- 
mand a better price than those just 
grass fed. Cattle are sure to bring a 


good price the coming year for the 
supply is short and the demand 
strong. It will pay to bring them on 


the market in good condition. 

I can hardly refrain in closing in 
commenting on the necessity of the 
attendant being gentle and quiet in 
feeding and going about among his 
cattle. It makes a great difference in 
te results, The Fullington cattle 
were bred on the western range, and 
as a rule animals of such breeding 
are more or less high spirited and 
wild, Yet these western calves had 
been handled so well that they were 
remarkably quiet for their kind, and 
allowed strangers to walk among 
them without the least concern, This 
was an evidence that they were good 
feeders, 

A visit was also made to a herd of 
30 steers in the Fullington neighbor- 
hood, being well fy a former stu- 
dent of the Ohio state university, a 
Mr Elliott, and these also showed the 
evidence of kindly treatment, being 
most quiet and friendly. These quiet 
cattle feed better, worry less, drive to 


market with smaller shrink and kill 
cut better than the nervous, timid 
ones. Also, it might be weil to re- 


member, a gentleman is gentle to his 
beast. 


High Authority on Cattle Plague 


A. D, MELVIN, CHIEF OF U 8 BUREAU 

It is true that in most cases of foot 
and :nouth disaese is readily curable. 
But it is also true that it is the most 
agious Cisease of live stock 
known, and that if affected animals 
are not promptly slaughtered it us- 
ually spreads to others, The fact 
that a few cases are known in 
which animals have been cured with- 
out the spread of the contagion does 
not prove that the disease is not con- 
tagious, any more than the discharge 
of a gun without hitting anybody 





ont 


proves that firearms are not dan- 
gerous. 

There is very little advantage in 
curing certain individual cattle, if 


while they are held for treatment they 
are the means of giving the disease to 


others. The malady would spread 
much more rapidly than it could be 
cured. Experience in Europe has 


shown the impossibility of stamping 
it out by treatment without slaughter. 
In Germany, for example, the disease 
has for many years been so wide- 
spread that the slaughter policy is out 
of the question because it would in- 
volve the destruction of too large a 
proportion of, the .live stock of the 
country, Recourse has therefore been 
had to quarantine and treatment, with 
the result that the disease continues 
to overrun the country. In Great 
Britain, on the other hand, where the 
disease has never become permanently 
established, the government has 


sons may be drawn from other 
countries. 

The genuinesness and the conta- 
gious character of the recent outbreak 
in the United States have been shown 
beyond dispute. First of all, the dis- 
ease was diagnosed by experts who 
had seen and studied it in Europe. 
The bureau of animal industry dem- 
onstrated its reality and its conta- 
gious nature by producing it in calves 
at its experiment station by inocula- 
tion with virus from sick cattle near 
Niles, Mich. There are numeous weil- 
authenticated instances of the disease 
being transmitted through public 
stock yards, by people visiting from 
farm to farm and carrying the virus 
on their shoes or clothing, and by 
dogs, crows, etc. 

The cure of the Chicago dairy show 
herd is cited by those opposed to 
slaughter as evidence that slaughter is 
unnecessary. But this case is vastly 
different from most others. The favor- 
able result was obtained only by 
special measures of isolation and 
quarantine which were very expensive 
and which could noi possibly be car- 
ried out on the ordinary farm, where 
the necessary hospital facilities and 
conditions would be lacking and the 
expense would far exceed the value of 
the cattle and would ruin most farm- 
ers. Under ordinary farm conditions 
it is absolutely impossible to enforce 
@ quarantine against such carriers of 
contagion as dogs, cats, rats, chickens, 
pigeons, crows, etc. 

In following the slaughter policy 
the government and state authorities 
in this country have not only used 
common sense based on knowledge of 
the nature of the disease, but have 
profited by the experience of other 
countries, 

By applying vigorous measures of 
quarantine and slaughter for a few 
months the contagion has been prac- 
tically stamped out at an expense that 
is trifling compared with the tremen- 
dous damage that would have been 
caused if such means had not been 
employed. 

Persons interested in knowing the 
facts about foot and mouth disease 
are invited to write to the United 
States department of agriculture, 
Washington, D C, fora copy of farm- 
ers’ bulletin 666, 





Offerings on Squab Market 


Can you give me facts re arding t 
Squab business? [I have read pons On 
able of its possibilities, some of which 
seem to be rather exaggerated. I notice 
frequent quotations in daily apers 
which lend color to the claims o deal- 
- 5 age 2 supplies. What are 

ork city mar — 
[HA Tayloe y ket 1 .-ces? 


The operation of the New York 
city market for squabs is briefly as 
follows: After the city folks get 
back from their vacations in the early 
fall wholesale prices on squabs begin 
to advance, due to a slightly increased 
demand at that time of year. The 
highest prices may be obtained during 
the winter months, when $5 to $5.50 
a dozen squabs may be expected for 
a few weeks on large, heavy birds. 
The general prices are lower and vary 
considerably. However, good returns 
may be expected until Easter. 

During the summer, when the mar- 
ket is flushed and there is less con- 
sumption, the wholesale price drops 
considerably, when $2 to $3 a dozen 
squabs may be expected, depending 
on weight of bird, condition and 
demand. During the week beginning 
May 31 the price was in the vicinitv 
of $225 to $2.50 on sauabs which 
weighed seven pounds to the dozen, $3 
to $3.50 at eight pounds, $3.50 at nine 
pounds, and $3.75 to $4 at 10 pounds. 

There is practically no demand for 
squabs which weigh less than seven 
pounds to the dozen; eight to 


weight. The above quotations are on 
white-skinned, dry picked and care- 
fully packed fowls. Dark birds 
ways bring less money, sometimes 
from 50 cents to $1 less a’ dozen. 
During the summer months, espe 
cially, it is imvortant that squabs be 
sufficiently packed with ice. They 
are usually shipped in barrels, with 
alternating layers of ice and squabs, 
and finishing with a thick layer of ice 
on top. If starting in the business, 
it is essential that only the best 
varieties of fowls be raised, as there 
is practically no demand for the 
common or poor mixed breed squabs. 
Express and cartage charges must be 
deducted from the above prices when 
considering net returns from commis- 
sion men. 





No pan or privilege wanted— 
just a fair chance for co-operative 
finance. It’s the simplest form of co- 
eperation, which is ‘(just why some 
folks don’t want farmers to have it! 





eradicated several outbreaks: 
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Hens for eggs. 
Cocks ior larger flocks. 
for double-size birds and bigger 
pr from same feed. 
No farmer raiser can claim 
- fo mene the —7 e. his opportunities 
caponizes proportion of 
his young cockerels. wit 









anyone can turn young 
cockerels into c 8. 
Cheaper and easier to 
raise, need less care ; same 
amount of feed required 
for 5\ib. cockerel produces 10 lb. capon, 
selling for 30c per po when roosters 


bring only 15¢. 
Complete set of with fit to Pilling 


structions, ont in- $2.50 
Write today for free Capon Book 


G. P. PILLING & SON CO., 
234 & ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Make money caponizing 
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Booklet 
Free 
NEGLECT 
Wil Ruin = 
Your Horse $3 Package 
Sold on as 
its Merits money retunded 
SEND TODAY i 


“WANTED £_* Write tor descriptive booklet 
GUMERAL WEAVE BEMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 





THE GRAND RAPIDS 
Veterinary College 


Offers a Three Years’ Course in Veterinary Science 


Complying with all the requirements of the U. 8 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Established 1897. In- 
eorporated under State law. Governed by Board ot 


Trustees. Write for Free Catalog. 
167 LOUIS STREET. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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NEW YORK MOLASSES CO., Dept. A.A., me Chareh St., Hew York City 
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New and Recent Books 


MINE of information in each 
book. Here is a list of standard 
books written by practical men 

in language that can easily be under- 
stood. No matter whether you are a be- 
ginner or an old hand at the business you 
can learn something from these volumes. 





How Farmers C 
Double Profits 


By Clarence Poe. A practical guide book 
to the whole big subject of rural co- 
operation. Shows how farmers may co- 
operate by showing how they have done 
and are doing it; 256 pages. Cloth. 

Net $1.50 


Ferm Accounts Simplified 


By D. H. Otis. A simplified system of 
farm accounts that requires no posting, 
the minimum of descriptions and addi- 
tions and sufficiently itemized to deter- 
mine the cost of production. 10x13 
inches. Cloth. Net $ 


Castration of Domesticated Animals 


By F. S. Schoenleber, M. S., D. V.S., M. D., 
and R. R. Dykstra, D. V. M. A practi- 
cal treatise on the castration and spay- 
ing of farm animals. The authors have 
brought together in this volume al! the 
methods in use in America as well as 


in Europe. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 150 
POG ocecovceccccce ecvcesee Net $1.25 
Poultry Diseases 


By E. J. Wortley. The subject of health 
4 and disease, common causes of disease, 








hygienic requirements, objects of me- 
dicinal treatment are fully and clearly 
treated, and all specific diseases to which 
poultry are heir are fully described and 
explained. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 125 
pages. Cloth. Net $0.75 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York,NY. 
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Variation of Butter Fat 


Dairymen frequently suspect dishon- 
est) when creameries report a varia- 
tion in the per cent of butter fat in 
the cream marketed. The popular 
conception is that adjustment of the 
cream screw on the separator is an 
exact means of increasing or decreas- 
ing the per cent of fat in the cream. 
Such is true only when all other con- 
ditions are equal each time the milk 
js; separated, This belief, coupled with 
the fact that there are usually no ap- 
parent irregularities in the care of the 
herd, would seem to indicate that the 
per cent of fat in the cream should 
not vary. It is no wonder that unfair- 
ness or dishonesty is ofteri suspected. 
However, this should not be so, as 
other factors, which seldom come to 
mind, will make a difference. 

Changes in the richness and the 
temperature of the milk separated 
make a Variation in the fat content of 
the cream, The speed of the separa- 
tor bowl and the rate of inflow of 
milk age other .causes of difference. 
An exc§ss of wate- or skim milk used 
to discharge the cream remaining in 
the separator bowl will lower consid- 
erably the fat test in the cream. A 
uniform test from week to week 
would be more indicative of dishon- 
esty than a variation. Of course, 
ereamery operators sometimes make 
mistakes. But usually a consideration 
of one or more of the above factors 
will explain the variation and dispell 
any prejudice which the farmer may 
hold against the creamery. 





Justice to Breeders 


I hold a certificate showing that on 
15 December, 1914, the Pennsylvania 
state live stock sanitary board con- 
demned 43 head of my cattle, also 31 
swine valued at a total of $5393. The 
cattle were mostly pure-bred Holsteins, 
the cows being valued at from $125 to 
200 per head, pure-bred heifers at $40 
to $75, thoroughbred bull $350. 

The certificate says, ‘all of which 
are condemned on account of being af- 
fected with or exposed to foot and 
mouth disease, and that said valuations 
are impartially made and are fair and 
just.” The certificate further says: 
“The above valuation is accepted with 
the understanding that one-half of the 
total appraisal is to be paid by the 
Pennsylvania state live stock sanitary 
board, and one-half by the United States 
department of agriculture, and that in 
no case will more than the amount fixed 
by law, ie, $40 for a nonregistered and 
$70 for a registered bovine, or $10 for 
sheep or swine be paid by the state of 
Pennsylvania.” 

Of the above total, the full half, 
amounting to $2695, was duly paid by 
the United States. This left a balance 
due me from the state of the other half, 
that is, $2696, but the state has paid 
me only $1656, leaving a balance my 
due of $1040, which the state refuses to 
pay, claiming the legal limit above quot- 
ed forbids it paying this balance. Of 
course, if the amount due me were paid 
in full, the total of $5393 would by no 
means compensate me for my loss. I 
cannot duplicate those  ,attle and put 
my business in as good condition as it 
was before for that amount of money, 
to. say nothing of all my losses mean- 
while 

If anything will drive the boys off the 
farm, it is certainly this kind of treat- 
ment. My seven sons take great inter- 
est in agriculture, the three oldest hav- 
ine taken courses at our agricultural 
college. At that institution the state 
teaches the necessity of improvement in 
animal industry. But in practice, the 
state pays a premium for scrub stock 
and imposes a penalty upon the farmer 
who raises pure-bred stock. I thank 
American Agriculturist for the interest 
it is taking in recovering this just 
claim.—[Aaron B. Grubb, Lebanon Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

This one ‘example should suffice to 
induce every legislatuer to enact laws 
that- will put a stop to such utter in- 
justice, A bill for that very purpose 
was introduced in the Pennsylvania 
legislature which has just ended. It 
failed to be enacted into law. Why? 
Who was responsible for such’ fail- 
wre? Another Pennsylvania bill that 
friled, provided for payment in full 
for animals necessarily destroyed in 
fnture outbreaks of foot and mouth 
disease. Where were the farmer leg- 
ilators? Why did they not insist on 
these bills being enacted? Where were 
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Prumbaugh? What committees had 
these bills in charge? 

The same situation exists in many 
other states. It absolutely unfair. It is 
more than that. It is wickedly uneco- 
nomic thus to tax the improvement of 
the live stock industry. The fact that 
the. federal government pays full 
value further proves our contention. 

No wonder farmers and breeders 
everywhere are up in arms. Act to- 
gether, gentlemen. Persist in your 
righteous demands until granted. Any 
minute another outbreak of some dis- 
ease May raise havoc among pure- 
bred stock, as well as among grades 
and scrubs. 

We propose to keep up this fight 
until victory is won in each and every 
state. To that end, every farmer and 
breeder who has such claims is invited 
to send us a certified copy thereof 
with full particulars. These actual 
examples of injustice-speak louder 
than oratory or essays. Every just 
claim ef that kind has got to be paid, 
principal and accrued interest in full, 
whether it takes one, two, five or 10 
years to get the necessary legislation. 





Dairy Inspection Gossip—Consider- 
able interest has recently been mani- 
fested in a co-operative plan of dairy 
irspection between Newark and New 
York city, which has been suggested 
ir correspondence between the heatlh 
authorities of each city. Owing to lack 
of money to defray the expense, New- 
ark has been unable for a long time 
to adequately look over the dairies and 
creameries from which milk comes in- 
to the city. The two cities draw their 
supply to a large extent from. the 
same territory. One objection to per- 
manency of a co-operative arrange- 
ment is that New York city, in scor- 
ing dairies, uses a card which js not in 
acordance with the government card 
used in Newark, It does not cover 
some important points. A dairy scored 
by its means would be rated about 10 
points higher than by the government 
card.—[D. T. Hendrickson. 


Milk .Yrices Unsatisfactory—Great 
numbers of dairymen in the northern 
part of Tioga county, N Y, are dissat- 
isfied with the price and tests given 
for their milk, consequently they have 
withdrawn their milk from the Bor- 
den factories and are using separa- 
tors, shipping the cream to Sayre, Pa, 
where the Sayre creamery company 
converts the cream into butter; thus 
the skim milk is left at home and 
used for feeding veal calves and pigs. 
Farmers in this. section are finding 
this way more profitable than selling 
milk to the Borden people at present 
prices.—[A, A. Drew, New York, 


The Executive Committee of the in- 
terstate milk producers’ association 
has fixed the wholesale price of milk 
for July at 5 cents a quart until fur- 
ther notice. Information may be had 
from J. W. Pancoast of Salem, N J, 
president, or A. B. Huey .of Lenape, 
Pa, who is secretary of this associa- 
tion. 


Cattle Killed by Lead Poisoning— 
Six head of pure-bred Holstein cattle, 
valued at over $1000, on the farm of 
Edward Eshbach, near Poyertown, 
Pa, died from lead poisoning resulting 
from having eaten gluten taken from 
a bag filled with the sweepings of a 
car in which it was shipped. 





Jitmey Routes—Jitney routes. are 
being established in many of the rural 
districts of Pennsylvania, and are 
proving of great convenience to farm- 
ers, as well as to persons having busi- 
ness with them. A rate of about 1 
cent a mile has been established for 
jitney service. 





New rural mail delivery routes to 
the number of 710 and serving &2, 
families are announced by the post- 
office department. An innovation of 
recent development is the use of the 
automobile in rural free delivery 
service where roads are good and 
business -. justifies. the 
same. 
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You a new | 


Mer §=6SEPARATOR 


vv. Now 


1: If you are still using some gravity or setting 
= process of creaming— 


BECAUSE THE SKIM-MILK. IS 
greatest and quality of product poorest without a separator in 
poorest in mid-summer when the hot weather and often more 
milk supply is heaviest. harmful than helpful to calves. 

BECAUSE TIME IS OF GREAT- BECAUSE THE WORK OF AN 
est value on the farm at this sea- improved De Laval Cream Sep- 
son and the time and labor sav- arator is as perfect and its prod- 
ing of the good separator counts uct as superior with one kind of 
for most. ~_— weather as with another. 


Qnd If you have a very old De Laval or an 
= inferior separator of any kind— 
BECAUSE THE LOSSES OF more easily handled and cared 


the poor separator from incom- for than any other, and you can- 
plete skimming and the tainted not afford to waste time these 
product of the hard-to-clean and busy days “fussing” with a ma- 
insanitary separator are greatest chine that ought to have been 
at this season. thrown on the junk-pile long ago. 


BECAUSE OF THE GREAT BECAUSE THE DELAVAL SEP- 
economy of time at this season arator of to-day is just as supe- 
in having a separator of ample rior to other separators as the best 
capacity to do the work so much of other separators to gravity 
more quickly. setting, and every feature of De 

BECAUSE AN IMPROVED DE Laval superiority counts for most 
Laval is so much simpler and during the hot summer months. 
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BECAUSE YOUR WASTE IS 


These are all facts every De Laval local agent is glad of the orportun'ty to 
prove to any prospective buyer. If you don’t know the nearest De Laval 
agency simply write the nearest main office, as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 



























































inenay Gack: 
COW-EASE 


It will positively keep flies off cattle and horses, and 
increase the flow of milk in flytime enough to make it 
a mighty good investment for you to use it. No matter 
how hot and sticky the day, or how thick the flies are, 
your cows can feed in peace with nothing to do but 
make milk. 

I Originated Cow-Ease 15 Years Ago 
and I know what it will do. I have unsolicited testi- 
monials from dairymen and stock owners all over the 
country, but instead of giving you these, I give you m 
absolute_personal guarantee that if COW-EASE will 
not do what I say, and does not prove profitable for 
you, I will give you your money back through your 





























dealer. All I ask is that you try it once. 

It is absolutely harmless, does not gum the hair or 
blister the skin and there is not a fly living who wants 
to get near it. Spray COW-EASE lightly over your 
stock, spray it around the barn. Keep the germ-carry- 
ing flies out. 

Just try it once on my recommendation and remember 
my personal guarantee that you get your money back 
if not satisfied. What stronger recommendation could 


TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send me his name and 
$1.25, and I will deliver pre- 
paid to your address a_half- 

lion can of COW-EASE and 
SPRAVER for applying. For 
West of Missouri River and 
for Canada, above Trial Offer, 
$1.50. 

















you have for using COW-EASE ? 


M. ELTON VOSE, Assistant Treasurer. 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF COW-EASE, EsTABLIsHED 1840 








































WANTS 4 


a Whirlwind is certainly a glutton for work”, writes 
one of many enthusiastic owners.—‘‘It takes the fodder 
as fast as we can get it there and elevates "way way up— 
no band cuttin, . chokes, or break-downs.”’ 
's what irlwinds do—Th i i i 
means fast _— uniform speed, ‘walleemly coglied cated ed an 
Fewest working parts, hence least friction. Every piece of Whirlwind 


; Le mae from 9,000 to 17,000 Ibs. greater strains per sq. in, than 
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It pays to investigate carefully before buying. Write 
>i our free catalogue and book: “Why and How ‘s 
.\ Fill A Silo.”” Learn how to judge the real essentials of & 


Silo Filler. 
. == There's a lot of in- 
side information 
in our free weekly 
W HIRLWIND 
BULLETIN to Agents. . 
I'ts yours for the asking. 


Wilder -Strong Impl’t Co. 
Box 14 Monroe, Michigan 
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 acdesex Controls Brown Blotch 


One of the most common troubles 
of Kieffer pears in New Jersey is the 
brown blotch, which appears in late 
summer as irregular blotches scat- 
tered over the surface of the fruit. It 
is possible to control the disease by 
spraying. The department of plant 
pathology at the New Jersey station 
began a sprying experiment last 
year, looking to the eradication of this 
trouble. An orchard containing 215 
Kieffer pear trees was divided into 
plots to make a comparative study of 
the effect of bordeaux, 4-4-50 formula, 
concentrated lime-sulphur, pyrox and 
atomic sulphur, both early and late 
sprayings being tested. 

Copper injury in the form of en- 
larged russeted spots were noticed on 
on all of the bordeaux plots, although 
upon plots receiving 
but two treatments, and _ relatively 
slight on the plot sprayed with pyrox. 
Some russet spots were noticed on 
‘lime-sulphur plots. Bordeaux when 
properly applied apparently will con- 
trol both black spot and brown blotch, 
but it has a tendency to cause russet- 
ing. It is possible, however, that 
weaker solutions of bordeaux used 
early in the season may give good re- 
sults, Lime-sulphur may prove satis- 


, factory for the first two sprayings. A 


more detailed study will be made this 
summer, 





Trying to Organize Onion Growers 


A movement to organize 
association of onion growers, 
nating 


an 
origi- 
in Ohio, is under way. It 
is known to many growers, both 
east and west, that some time ago 
storage warehousemen formed a 
shippers’ association, operating largely 
in Hardin county, O, a great produc- 
ing section. Bearing on the whole 
situation, C. E. Wharton, general 
sales agent for the “onion growers’ 
information bureau,” offers the fol- 
lowing statement, which will be read 
with interest by onion growers. 
American Agriculturist does not in- 
dorse this, but prints it as an item of 
news. 

Mr Wharton said in substance as 
follows: 


Mr Wharton’s Statement 


The shippers’ association met and 
decreed that no buyer should pay 
More than 30 cents a bushel for 
Onions. To see what could be done 
to combat such overruling plans, 
onion growers in Hardin county, O, 


_met and formed a club which is now 
‘Organized as the onion growers’ 


in- 
formation bureau; this took place in 
1914. The shippers’ association tried 
to scarce farmers into selling at 30 
Cents a bushel and less by saying 
there were enough onions in storage 
to supply the country for five years. 
The scare worked last year in some 
sections of Hardin county, 0, and 
growers there in some instances only 
received 18 to 20 cents. The purpose 
of this onion growers’ information 
burezu is to gather information about 
lecal representatives in each on‘on 
section of the United States, so grow- 
ers co-operatively may be advised and 
guided in demandins a reasonable 
price. The organization spread 
rapidly, covering the onion growing 
sections of the country, and appointed 
reporters in each section. 

The club as organized is in actual- 
ity an unincorporated socie’y. It has 
no. stock, no speculativ: feature 
nothing to sell. Lovral clubs are he- 
img organized in Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York and Mass9- 
chusetts. The club has considerable 
opposition to organization in Orange 
county N Y; a club is already or- 
ganized there to. regulate railroad 
rates. Mr Wharton has been work- 





BUSINESS WN NOTIOE 


“Try-a-bag”’ of of fertilizer. Our 
brands are soluble and active, and 
mat only increase yield, but improve 
quality and hasten maturity. Agents 
wanted. Address American Agricul- 

Co., Cleveland, Cincin- 
Detroit or Baltimore.—[ Adver- 





ing for a week in this organization 
work in Orange county. Without 
help of Orange county the project 
would not be a success. 

Advantages of the organization 
from the viewpoint of Mr Wharton, 
include car shipments from one point 
bureau can get the handling done at 


4% commission, saving $15 to $45 a 
car under average conditions. In- 


stead of shipping all onions at New 
York city price, none will be shipped 
at that price except those that are 
to be sent directly to New York. All 
there are to be sold f o b, thus again 
saving $30 to $75 a car. For in- 
stance, if the freight rate from 
Orange county, to New York is 13 
cents per a pounds, this would 
make a rate of $32.50 a car, 250 bags 
onions in a car. ‘Suppose these onions 
are to be sold in New York to an 
Albany buyer, the shipment would 
then necessitate another similar 
freight charge, making the freight 
rate around $65 to the Albany 
déaler. If, by means of _ this in- 
formation bureau, the grower in 
Orange county could ship directly to 


Albany, one freight rate could be 
saved. Mr Wharton claimed the in- 
formation bureau would be able to 


accomplish this plan. 

Concerning the buying end of the 
propositions, farmers through their 
Clubs and the bureau can purchase 
seed, and pay no more than last year, 
at a big saving to growers under di- 
rection of these clubs; nothing to lose 
by joining these clubs, The informa- 
tion bureau has its own selling force 
in all principal cities, and it has an 
export agency. He further stated there 
are agents for the information bureau 
abroad, 

The clubs will operate as follows: 
Orders are sent to general headquar- 
ters at Kenton, O. There they are 
sorted and the orders are redirected 
to the district having the closest 
freight shipment, and in proportion 
to the onion acreage in the club dis- 
trict. This example was cited: On- 
ions are sometimes shipped from Con. 


necticut valley to Kansas City, and 
others from Iowa to Boston, possibly 
passing each other on the way, result- 


ing in a loss of $75 a car to the grow- 
er and an additional cost to the con- 
sumer; this should not be, 

Farmers may sell onions under this 
new scheme the same as they do now, 
and when unable to sell, the organi- 
zation will sell for them at 4% com- 
mission charge, Shipping instructions 


will be sent in such case, the farmer 
shipping with bill lading attached sub- 
ject to investigation and the cash 
comes back to the farmer. If the on- 
ions are rejected the organization has 
inspectors already appointed who will 
pass judgment on the car and notify 


the farmer, If the farmer is then dis- 
sntisfied he may go or send to have 
the car examined, 





Developing Pear Fruit Spurs 


Although mature pear trees which 
are producing annual crops of fruit 
necd little pruning at any time in the 
year, a light summer pruning of 
young trees, especially the late matur- 
ing varieties, will check the strong 
growth of new wood and cause devel- 
opment of fruit spurs. The process is 
extremely simple, merely cutting or 
pinching off from a third to a haif of 
the young shoo’s. The sap is diverted 
by this means from the new wood 
growth. It enlarges the leaf buds and 
stimulates their development for fruit 
is the usual time to 


spurs Spring 
prune. However, some pear orchard- 
ists now belicve summer pruning is an 


claiming that the amount 
of food necessary to bring the useless 
summer shoots to maturity will be 
utilized by the remaining branches. 
In New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio the new growth reaches the 
proper stage for summer pruning 
about the second week of July, Mary- 
land, Delaware and southern West 
Virginia trees reach this point about 
a week earlier; New York, a week 
later. Care and judgment must be 
used in the work; the idea being to 
force the tree upward and outward 
until maturity, and to leave it open 
enough to admit air and light...Sum- 
mer pruning of early maturing varie- 


advantage, 


| which come into 


ae a te Gen itibevied oa 
* to a slight degree, 
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Nurserymen Hold Big Convention 

The most far-reaching and vital 
business conducted by the American 
association of nvrserymen in many 
years was that which characterized 
the fortieth annual convention, held 
at Detroit, Mich, last week; namely, 
the adoption of such radical changes 
as make the constitution practically 
a new one. For some years the 
need of these changes has been be- 
coming more clear, so the program 
was planned to include several ad- 
dresses on special features that 
needed elucidation and discussion. 
The addresses were bunched at the 
initial session and following ‘prelimi- 
nary discussion a committee of 12, 
representing the whole United States 
by sections, was appointed to present 
the new constitution on the second 
day.» Then a very thorough discus- 
sion took place and the measure 
passed in due form. The principal 
new features are as follows: 

The granting of «reater power to 
the executive committee, which now 
consists of the president and the vice- 
president, ex officio; and six nursery- 
men, one from each of the six dis- 
tricts into which the _ association 
divides the United States. These 
members are elected to office, two 
each year for a term of three years. 
State vice-presidents are to be elected 
by delegates of exch state, respec- 
tively. The secretary will be chosen 
by the executive committee, perform 
usual secretarial duties, be under 
bond and be salaried. The annypal 
active membership fee shall be $5; 
for associate members $10. Addi- 
tional dues shall be paid by ative 
members “as follows: For members 
doing 2n annual business of $10,000 
to $20,000 a fee of $5; for $20,000 to 
$50.09, $15; $50,000 to $100,000, $25; 
$100,000 and over, $50. 

Considerable discussion arose con- 
cerning eligibility of nurserymen to 
membership. Active membership is 
now limited to men or firms actively 
engaged in the nursery business; 
associate members to manufacturers 
of or dealers in supplies and to allied 
trades. Active members alone may 
vote. Present members who pay the 
membership fees as above for 1915 
will constitute the membership; but 
hereafter members shall be elected 
by the majority vote of the active 
members present at any annual 
meeting. 

The treasurer, Peter Youngers of 
‘Geneva, Neb, showed the association 
to have a balance of $6660 in the 
treasury just prior to the convention, 
and Sec John Hall of Rochester, 
N Y, announced the largest member- 
ship in the association’s history; 
namely, 440. Of this number more 
than 300 were present at the conven- 
tion. They represented practSally 
the section in which nursery sto5x is 


grown. Among the notable features 
of the sessions was sending Pres 
Wilson a telegram commending his 


patriotism and 
in him during 


steadfast attitude of 
expressing confidence 
the present war crisis. 


One of the most instructive ad- 
dresses was that of Curtis Y. Smith 
of Foston, Mass, attorney for the 
American seed trade association. It 
presented a brief review of laws 
passed by various states and the 
national government as affecting the 
seed trade, discussed motives that 


prompted the passage of these laws, 
showed the value of the legal mind 
in heading off such legislation and 
outlined means whereby the nursery- 
men’s association and nurserymen as 
a whole might be saved trouble, ex- 
the prompt 


pense and losses by 
action of an official attorney who 
would keep his eye on the national 


and the state legislatures, give advice 
and otherwise serve the best interests 
of the nursery trade. 

Officers elected for the ensuing 
terms are as follows: President,,-E. S. 
Welch of Shenandoah, Ia; vice- presi- 
dent, John Watson of Ney wk, N 
treasurer, Peter Youngers of Geneva, 
Neb; executive committee for one 
year: J. B. Pilkington of Portland, 
Ore, and F. C. Stark of Louisiana, 
Mo: for two years, J. H. Dayton of 
Painesville, O, and S. B. Chase of 
Chase, Ala; for three years, J. R. 
Mayhew of Waxahachie, Tex, and F. J. 
Smith of Geneva, N Y; the secretary is 
to be appointed by the executive 
committee. The association will meet 
next year at Milwaukee. 





Too Much Green Chover—J. M., 
Indiana, has a sow with a litter of 
pigs five weeks old that have developed 
a serious diarrhea, the stools are 
gréen in color and very offensive of 
odor. It is perfectly obvious that the 
cause is something the sow has had 
to eat, and I expect the trouble is due 
to the sow eating too much green 
clover. In any event I would suggest 
that she be confined in a small iot 
where the clover it not rank, and 
there are no weeds, and fed a fair 
ration of swill. It would be well to 
keep her up altogether until the pigs 





have recovered, 
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Larger Alfalfa Acreage 

At Brookside farms we have in- 
creased our acreage in alfalfa to about 
30 acres. One piece seeded last Au- 
gust is as near perfection as I could 
wish for. I find that there is only one 
way to expect good results from alfal- 
fa, and that is to have a perfectly pre- 
pared seed bed, a well drained and 
fertilized soil.and to seed not later 
than August 15 in this section. We 
are producing about 800 quarts of 
milk from 64 cows in milk. We have 
been ditching with dynamite for the 
past few days with very good results. 
[S. L. Stewart, Orange County, N Y. 

[Note: The Brookside farm is one 
of the most notable farms in the land 
for the production of certified milk. 
For a great many years Mr Stewart 
has maintained his position at the 
head of the list for low bacteria counts 
of all the farms supplying milk under 
the milk commission of the medical 
society of New York.—The Editor.] 

The value of the home garden is not 
as fully appreciated or as highly de- 
veloped as it might easily be. The real 
worth of the garden depends upon 
the variety and constancy of its prod- 
ucts. The average farm garden pro- 
duces a great quantity of certain veg- 
etables for short periods, but does not 
produce a succession of crops through- 
out the season. We should plan our 
garden so that the family may be sup- 
plied with peas over a period of two 
months instead of the two weeks or 
less, which is the more common pe- 
riod. Lettuce, beets, carrots and 
many other crops should be obtain- 
able in the most tender and edible 
form throughout the season instead 
of for short periods in early spring. 
There are two methods of securing 
the desired succession of crops, first 
by selecting varieties, which, planted at 
the same time, will mature their 
products at different dates. Second, 
by making successive plantings of one 
or two varieties of the same kind of 
crop throughout the early spring and 
summer, or in some cases until early 
fall. Many vegetable crops mature 
very quickly and in order that the 
ground may be occupied and _ the 
weeds more easily controlled, the 
space’ should again be planted to some 
other short season crop. For example, 
early lettuce and radishes may be fol- 
lowed by beets, carrots, beans, late 
cabbage or celery; and early beets or 
carrots may be followed by lettuce, 
beans, winter radishes or spinach. By 
consistent planning the garden may be 
made the most productive and val- 
uable half atre on any farm.—[([T. M. 
Montgomery, Franklin County, O. 

An acre of rape, cowpeas, alfalfa or 
other good forage crop will support 
from 10 to 1250-pound hogs for three 
to four months. Growing hogs need 
but little grain. Hogs can be made to 
put on flesh at much less cost where 
they are given pasturage along with 
the grain rather than grain alone. 
Many farms have small fields—an acre 
or two in area that are more or less 
inaccessible and difficult to handle. 
These strips can be planted to hog 
forage crops with a very small 
amount of labor, and if a good fence 
is provided, the hogs can harvest the 
crops for themselves.—[R, R. Snapp, 
West Virginia. 

The exact number of crops to grow 
for alfalfa before putting the land 
again to this crop, varies generally in 
accordance with the need of the man 
himself. Usually after we plpw up a 
field of alfalfa the field is sown to 
other crops and vegetables for four 
or five years before seeding down 
again to alfalfa. When possible, I 
apply barnyard manure to the alfalfa 
just before plowing it under. A light 
top-dressing of three to four tons to 
the acre is about right. In this way 


| the land gets barnyard manure every 


four or five years and one green crop 
is plowed under. Under this system 


EF se) 


there is little danger of depleting the 
soil of its humus or of injuring the 
physical condition; in fact, the land 
becomes more productive each year 
and is left in a much richer condition 
than otherwise.—[H. W. Swope, Mon- 
tour County, Pa. 





In Broome county, N Y, is a young 
farmer who scours the country in 
every direction for calves. Every one 
he can get he takes home and keeps 
with the cow until it is ready for veal. 
The young animals do not cost much 
and the returns are good, especially in 
the spring. Another man gathers eggs 
and butter among his neighbors and 
sells them when he markets his own 
products, It is a help to the neigh- 
bors who do not want to take the time 
to do their own marketing. One hand 
washes the other.—[{E. L, Vincent, 


Broome County, N Y. 
Farm Personals 
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Head of Crop Division 

Ohio is fortunate in having C. G. 
Williams of Wooster return to his 
former work as head of the crop 
division of the station. The work 
that Williams has done with corn 
and wheat is of a high order. Start- 
ing as a farm boy and later as a 
working farmer on his own land, 
Williams has, become saturated with 
the spirit of what proper. experi- 
mental work should be. He is in his 
prime and very helpful work may be 
expected from him. 


some- 
th jg about that section of the state 
un fl recently called the York county 
barrens. Well, it’s that no longer. 
One of the people who has done 
much to change the condition there, 
is H. M. Anderson. For a number of 
years on his farm he has been 
growing very successful crops. Al- 
falfa has responded wonderfully to 
his careful planning. Potatoes and 
corn are also crops to which he has 
given new records. He has an apple 
orchard of which he is very proud. 


Pennsylvania people know 


Farm bureau work is developing 
rapidly in West Virginia. Up to the 
present, 25 farm bureau agents have 
been appointed to look after the 
work of that number of counties. 
Just recently, L. A. Richardson was 
selected for the work in Ritchie 
county. Mr Richardson has had 
much practical farm experience in 
West Virginia. He is a graduate of 
the Ohio state university. Pocahon- 
tas county has just employed Bert 


Johnson of Berea county. Mercer 
county has just selected W. R. 
Worthington of Pennsylvania, and 


Wayne county E. D. Matheny of Ken- 
tucky. ‘.Ir Johnson has had _ wide 
agricultural experience in both Kén- 
tucky and Illinois and is a graduate 
of the university of Wisconsin. Mr 
Worthington is a graduate of the 
Kansas agricultural college and Mr 
Methany was formerly manager of 
a large farm in Kentucky. These are 
all streng men and are certain to do 
splendid work for West Virginia agri- 
culture. 





W. L. Bonney of Genesee county 
is one’ of the New York’s successful 
truck growers. He has done specially 
interesting work in the drainage of 
muck land as well as in the growing 
of truck crops, such as celery, onions 
and lettuce. Mr Bonney believes that 
the New York state department of 
agriculture can better serve garden- 
ers through devising even better 
methods of growing, spraying, ferti- 
lizing, harvesting and marketing 
crops. He has already successfully 
put various new methods in vogue 
on his farm and straightened out a 
few kinks that are individual to 
growers on muck soils. Growing and 
marketing of truck are of equal im- 
portance, claims Mr Bonney, as the 
crop which is not well grown is not 
worth marketing. The other way 
round is also true. 
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fir at Digger will meet all re- 
foe quirements in its oper- 


ation. 1t has many ad- 
vantagesover ail others. The 
beam is of special steel. Has 
high arch, which prevents 
clogging. Theshovelis made 
of special high polished steel, 
with lap welded point, which 
makes it better and stronger, and will 
last longer than the common shovel 
opener. The top fingers separate the trash from 
the lower zig zag fingers, which separate the pota- 
toes from the ground, leaving the potatoes on the 
top. The machine will not bruise the potatoes. 
The standards have two wheels, Are securely 
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Le The New Patriotism 
- Good should result from all this 
€alk about tenant farming. It has 
started up afresh since the testimony 
“recently before the federal commis- 
* gion on industrial relations, The evils 
_ of the tenant system are many. They 
| re ‘made worse- through ignorance 
' gnd shiftlessness on the part of many 
' tenants, also through avarice and 
| harshness on the part of some land- 
* jJords. But back of the problem of 
tenancy, away down at the very root 
‘of whatever inefficiency exists in 
eastern agriculture anywhere, is this 
fundamental weakness. 


Public sentiment in city 
and country, among bankers, 
merchants and many of the 
‘older landed class, still clings 
to the economic error that 
they can best’ win wealth by 
plucking the farmer, by ex- 

loiting the tiller, by screw- 
log the very last ‘cent out of 
* the agriculturist. 


Until this point of view is changed, 
io the middle and eastern states 
Ee “will ‘not come fully into their 
: + own. Let us not deceive ourselves. 
: Lef us not mince our words. Instead 
of tearing down, let us build up. In- 
stead of seeing how much can be 
squeezed out of the farmer or the 
tenant, the object should be to help 
him get a place of his own. 

i} No matter how ignorant cr shiftless 
‘@ person or a family may be, let them 
see a chance gradually to own their 
own farm and their own home; how 
they will improve! One family thus 
transformed gradually from a ne’er- 
-do-well condition into a state of rea- 

"sonable thrift, with some ambition 
urging them onward to land owner- 
ship and spurring them to better farm- 

ing and better living—one such family 

; will make better business in a com- 
munity. than a dozen families contin- 

_~ ing in poverty and inefficiency. 

: If you want to build up your school 

district; township or county, if you 

would have better times right where 
you live, then do everything you can 

gat, to assist the less efficient to become as 
sin thrifty and prosperous as you are 
yourself, 

Remember that no man, woman or 
- child is so poor or so ignorant, so rich 

or so knowing, but he can do 

. Each 
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‘greater than you have ever imagined. 
With just a little more know-how, 
backed by gumption and grit, you can 
«yourself at the improvement 
can make in your work, in your 
ig, in -your eee 1 mind and soul. 
well instead of ill; ener- 
| lazy; competent in- 
instead 
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shiftiess, if you make up your mind 
to it and keep everiastingly at it. But 
you will best do this for yourself by 
doing what you can for others. 

American Agriculturist has justly 
criticized some of-our legisatures- for 
failing to énact adequaté laws. But if 
the legislature did not meet in any 
eastern state for 20 years, long be- 
fore then our folks could transform 
their section into a model community, 
rich in afl that makes life worth liv- 
ing. We must look within, we must 
depend upon ourselves. We. have 
grown into the habit of thinking that 
congress or legislatures could do that 
which we can only do for ourselves. 
We have only to look about us, in 
any. community, to find young and old 
-of both sexes whose life is an inspira- 
tion ‘either in agriculture, business, 
education or other respects. They-may 
not be rich. in money, but they are 


rich in: -well-doing, in service and in; 


example, The diversified agriculture 
practiced by such people, their better 
living, their usefulness and happiness, 
is typical of what everyone may en- 
‘joy. In future we can make life easier 
and better right here in your county 
than -anywhere else in- the world, if 
we only. have a mind to, .. And how 
this will pay. everyone, in dollars, and 
ever so much more jin all those things 
that are much more than money! 





The autumn fair is truly perennial, 
nor do its joys ever fade, -~Foot and 
mouth disease has 
A Joy Forever not knocked it out; 
frosts in New York 
and floods in Kansas have not 
dimmed its luster; war in Europe, 
hessian fly in Missouri, “‘chink’’ op- 
pression in China have not turned 
aside the purpose of_fair manage- 
ments, state and local, to pull off 
splendid exhibits this summer and fall. 
If you are in doubt about this, turn to 
another page of this issue and there 
see the splendid array of fairs located 
and dated. Make your plans, first of all, 
to support your own local institution; 
in addition to this, set aside as a duty 
to yourself and to your family, a 
couple of days for your state fair. It 
will be time and modest outlay well 
employed, 





Another object lesson in the risky 
nature of New York city real estate 
is afforded by the fail- 
ure of J. B. Greenhut 
company. It was due 
partly to the uptown 
trend of retail trade, which seriously 
affected its location on 6th avenue 
and 23d street. Its real estate there in 
1910 was assessed for taxation at 
$7;136,000, but is now taxed for only 
$5,653,000,- against which are three 
mortgages aggregating $9,950,000. The 
worst of it is that the third mortgage 
represents - $6,000,000 in gold bonds. 
How many other bonds on New York 
city property are of this character. 
Central realty in New York city has 
fluctuated of late years in value even 
more than did farm property in the 
Empire state over a period of 40 years. 
This is further proof that a good mort- 
gage on a good farm run by a good 
farmer, is one of the best of safe in- 
vestments. 


City Property 
vs Country 





In our championship of the domes- 
tic sugar industry in 1900; we declared 
that Hawaii’s then produc. 
tion of 250,000 tons of sugar 
annually “would double 
within 10 years and there- 
after. and would go on increasing.” 
This prediction was bitterly denounced 
by the importing interests. They de- 
clared that sugar production had then 
reached its maximum in the Sandwich 
Islands, and asserted that our esti- 
mate was “characteristic of the im- 
probable claims made by domestic 
producers.””’ What has been the result? 
In just 10 years from that time, 
the Hawaiian crop of 1911 slightly 
exceeded 500,000 tons. For this year it 
may reach 565,000 tons. Another proof 
of Orange Judd accuracy in crop fore- 
casts, 


A True 
{Estimate 





The oleo fraud, passing this prod- 
uct on to consumers for what it is 
not, as of old, is 
scotched not killed. 
Probably the begin- 
ning of the govern- 
ment fiscal year, July 1, is as good a 
time as any to present a resume in 
briefest form of this iniquity: Fed- 
eral government defrauded by viola- 
tors of the law in past 13 years 27 
million dollars; twoscore violators 
convicted since January 1, and of 
these more than half now in prison; 
under the present law 200 million 
pounds colored oleo manufactured 


Interests Stand 


and. disatecsity. elk os _uncolored 


Slee; a. great gronertion.of thie reach: 


ing the consumer as butter; 
frauds detected in two years. This 
distressing condition of dishonesty has 


. been revealed by the federal govern- 


ment within the past few days, em- 
phasizing the purpose of the treasury 
department at Washington to further 
carry on sweeping investigations, and 
chase into the open with proper pun- 
ishment these dishonest practices. To 
officials of. the: national dairy union 
must be credited some of the energy 
in- revealing fraudulent. cenditions. 
Proposed ‘legislation looks toward re- 
stricting to a certain standard the 
color:in all oleo; for several years the 
conummissioner of internal. revenue 
has favored the-adoption of uniform 
tax-rate for all oleo turned out.  To- 
day; as in-the years gone by, -dairy 
interests simply demand common hon- 
esty in this whole matter—that-oleo, a 
wholesome: -food.product, be-sold- for 
exactly: what it is, and not «mask-for 
what: it is: not. 





pnsurance -is. manifested’ in more 
ways than one in our farm-communi- 
ties. The old-time bucket 
More Fire ‘brigades are fast being 
Protection replaced by modern fire- 
fighting apparatus. Each 
year more communities install an -effi- 
cient protective system of some kind. 
Any step in this direction is. well 
taken. Recently a little Pennsylvania 
community - contemplated to unite 
with citizens of a nearby town for the 
securing of a $9000 motor-propelled 
fire apparatus, It is claimed farm- 
houses within five or six miles may 
be reached by the machine in 15 
minutes, Of course a prerequisite is an 
abundant supply of water for this 
thirsty engine, well, cistern, pond, or 
stream. The outlay may seem large 
at the start, but such a sum isa well- 
worth-while insurance against loss. 





The war serves to develop many un- 
expected things. Take Angoras and 
mohair, Long depend- 
Angora ing largely on South 
Opportunities Africa and Turkey for 
supplies, the war has 
now put a quietus on the export busi- 
ness from those countries. This means 
a looking up of the Angora business 
in the United States. The annual 
meeting of the American Angora goat 
breeders’ association will be held at 
Kansas City in October. H. C. David- 
son of Tennessee was there recently 
making arrangements, and declares 
the future indications for Angora 
goats are very bright. ‘There is jno 
source of supply for Angoras now, ‘ex- 
cept this country and parts of Asia,” 
he said. “Turkey prohibited their ex- 
portation some time ago-for fear of 
competition. The Turkish province of 
Angora is their original home. South 
Africa has put a duty of $500 a head 
on their exportation.” Breeders in 
the middle west have few large flocks, 
200 head being a large number. In 
the southwest the flocks are much 
larger; in the east quite small. 





The agricultural sharps down at 
Washington are truly optimists. While 
they recognized our 

What Sheep eastern farmers have 
Industry Needs ‘found it almost im- 
possible to compete 

with the big ranches of the west in 
raising sheep profitably, they express 
the belief that this condition is now 
rapidly changing; “and if adequate 
laws can be had to protect sheep rais- 
ing, the industry will be developed 
again in the east.’’ At least that seems 
to be the summary of the recent 
Washington conference at the capital. 
The newspaper reports of this meet- 
ing naively say the department has 
started its propaganda by issuing a 
warning to the farmers.and advising 
them to secure adequate state laws for 
protection against sheep-killing dogs. 
Bless their hearts; farmers have been 
pounding into the craniums. of the 
state legislators this very thing for a 
score of years, and yet the laws are 
outrageously inadequate in practically 
every commonwealth. Furthermore, it 
is not going far enough to say that 
100,000 sheep are annually killed by 
dogs; the wounding, the worry and 
similar devastation go much further. 





Codling Moth Laboratory—The gov- 
ernment has established a new labor- 
atory at Grand Junction, Col, to study 
the biology of codling moth. Methods 
of control which proved effective else- 
where do not bring results in that sec. 
tion. The laboratory at Winthrop, 
Me, established two years ago for the 
same purpose, has been disocntinued 
as the specialists consider the work 
completed. 


, Quality of, the infertile seaaitis 


With the Editor 
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Last Cultivation of Corn 


I have’ a.three-acre field of corn 
which is to be used’ in a contest. Next 
year I want te plentthe field in_ pota- 
toes. - Would it injure’this crop-of corn 
to sow vetch, alfalfa,.crimsen clover or 
red clover -in the corn at the: last. work. 
ing, or’ probably about the time the silk 
appéars? I prefer sowing -vetch. or crim. 
-son: clover. ~The rows of. corniare 37 
inches. apart-and- the. stalks in the row 
14 inches. ~Two years ago the field was 
in’ alfalfa. The. ground is_in a very 
high state of cultivation. I do not wan: 
to run any risk with the corn and stil! 
“want the potatoes for next-year to have 
the best. chance:—IH: E. ‘M., Perninsylva- 
nia. 

T have. advocated.-right along the 
seeding of some crop in corn at last 
cultivation as a Winter.cover crop. My 
choice is crimson Clover where it will 
grow, and if*-it will not grow, then 
vetch or rye, or vetch and rye mixed 
I have no objection to-either alfalfa or 
red clover, but inasmuch as~ these 
crops require a longer period than tha 
following spring admits to make‘muci 
growth if seeded in corn, I ordinarily 
do not recommend them. You canno: 
grow a crop in standing corn and get 
a. good enough stand even over ali 
the ground to make it worth while as 
a permanent crop. 

Crimson clover grows rapidly in the 
fall, adds nitrogen then, as well as 
some nitrogen in the winter, ani 
comes to maturity early in the spring, 
and may be plowed under previous to 
potatoes or other spring crop. Of 
course it won’t fully mature to be cut 
as a hay crop, but it will make good 
growth, and by choosing it much ni- 
trogen and vegetable matter will be 
put into the soil. Now you haye no 
need to fear that the crimson clover 
or rye and crimson clover, or even 
rye and vetch, will injure your corn 
crop. When injury follows this cus- 
tom it is more often due to too. deep 
culture of the corn than to the crop 
seeded. If the corn cultivator is run 
shallow, an inch or so deep so as not 
to strike the roots, injury will not fol- 
low. If, however, the corn roots are 
disturbed, loss will result. What you 
suggest doing is excellent farm prac- 
tice and eventually in years to come 
10 acres of corn land will be thus 
treated to one acre now favored with 
a fall and winter cover crop. 

Ground Limestone Fits the Case 


An Ohio subscriber states that his 
neighborhood is in need of lime. He 
wants to know what kind of lime is 
best to use and if ground limestone will! 
do. He says that about three miles 
from his home a large outcropping of 
limerock is available. Would it pay to 
burn this? 


If these farmers need lime it would 
pay to make use of this rock. I hap- 
pen to know the section very well 
where this correspondent lives and I 
have frequently suggested the use of 
lime on the farm lands. But why burn 
the limerock? Burning in these days 
is costly, really out of date. A far 
better~way is to purchase a lime pul- 
verizer and pulverize the rock to a 
fine powder and-use this on the land. 
Pulverized limerock is easy to apply, 
there is no danger whatever in its use, 
and the cost is reduced to a minimum. 

Let a few neighbors combine and 
buy. a lime pulverizer. The cost will 
be small, and will soon be met in get- 
ting the home supply. With an outfit 
owned the sale of pulverized limerock 
tc other users will meet all operating 
expenses, soon return the original cost 
and make good dividends besides, if 
money-making is considered in con- 
nection with the enterprise. A com- 
munity is fortunate if stores of lime- 
rock are near at hand.- Just remem- 
ber that limestone soils are the 
richest in the world. Why is it we are 
so difident about using this road to 
land improvement ?—[C. W. B. 





Keep Eggs Infertile—It is estimated 
that the annual loss of eggs in’ the 
country is $45,000,000. Nearly all of 
this is sustained by farmers and much 
of it cgn be prevented by keeping eggs 
infertile through the summer. This 
means that roosters should be killed 
off or at least kept away from the 
layers, It is figured that the eggs be- 
come infertile from seven to 14 days 


after the male bird is removed from ‘ 


the flock. Repeated trials have showm 
that fertile eggs and infertile on 
placed side by side under similar 
ditions show a much longer keeping 
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More About Listing Farms 


poN’T PAY ADVANCE FEES TO ANY BEAL 
ESTATE AGENCY FOR LISTING YOUR FARM 
—pDON’T AGREE TO PAY ANY WITH- 
DRAWAL FEE—HAVE THE CONTRACT 


FREE FROM ALL POSSIBLE MISUNDER- 
STANDING 
The Cornell listing agreement, or 


contract, which that concern has the 
farmer sign when listing his farm 
with it-for sale, was printed in this 
department May 22. That form was 
criticized because it involves the pay- 
ment of an advance fee of $15 by the 
farmer, also because it requires the 
farmer to pay a withdrawal. fee. of 
from 1 to 2% of the price of the farm, 
if he wishes to withdraw it when the 
agency has failed to make a sale. 
These are the two points that often 
cause dissatisfacttion among farmers. 


1, Another Form of Contract 

George H. Chapin: I hereby place 
the property, of which a descrip- 
tion has been given, in your hands 
for sale. If the same is sold to any 
party through your influence, by ad- 
vertisement or otherwise, I will pay 
to you or your order 5% of the sell- 
ing price. Should I sell ‘or withdraw 
the said estate from your hands 

before you have effected a sale, I 

will pay the advertising. 

If you sign the above just as it is 
printed, and should sell or withdraw 
your property before said agent has 
effected a sale, you will have to pay 
him whatever amount he claims is 
necessary to “pay the advertising.” He 
may not have spent a cent in adver- 
tising your place, but under such a 
contract you will have to pay 
whatever claim he makes for 
“advertising.” Of course, if the 
claim were unreasonable, no court 
would enforce it. But any trouble 
on this score can be avoided 
if, before executing such a contract, 
you and said agent mutually agree 
upon and add to it the words, “to an 
amount, not exceeding dollars.” 
The number of dollars will be $5, $10, 
$625, or whatever is agreed upon. 

The commission clause also.should 
be more specific, thus: “5% of the 
price at which it is actually sold and 
fully paid for upon the'terms as then 
agreed.” Then there will be no 
grounds for dispute as to what is 
meant by the 5%. If said agent pro- 
duced a buyer who agreed to buy and 
who does pay something down, and 
then failed to pay the balance, it is 
possible that you might be legally ob- 
ligated to pay the agent the full 5% 
on the price which the buyer agreed 
to pay but failed to pay. 


2. Bad Form of Same Contract 


George H. Chapin: I hereby place: 
the property, of which a description 
has been given, in your hands for 
sale. If the same is sold to any 
party through your influence, by ad- 
vertisement or otherwise, or should 
I sell the said estate while being 
advertised by you, I will pay you 5% 
of the selling price. Should I with- 
draw the said estate from your 
hands before you have effected a 
sale, I will pay same commis- 
sion in consideration of your bear- 
ing all expense of advertising the 
estate. 

Now, Brother Farmer, notice the 
great difference between this second 
form and the first one, The difference 
is shown by the black type in No 2. 
If you sign No 2, the agent has got 
you on the hip. For then, if you 
should sell your farm yourself to your 
own customer, during the time it was 
listed with this agent, you would have 
to pay said agent 5% of the price at 
which it was sold. Or, if any other 
broker sold it during said period, be- 
sides paying him the commission you 
had agreed with him to pay, you 
would also have to pay Chapin 5%! 

Of course if the Chapin agency 
made a bona-fide sale of the farm it 
would be entitled to the full commis- 
sion. Owner has mo right to conspire 
with broker’s customer to beat broker 
out of his commission. 

But under contract No 2, if the 
agency does not sell and you want to 
withdraw your farm from its hands, 
you will have to pay it the full 5% 
commission “in consideration” of said 
agency “bearing all expenses of ad- 
vertising the estate!’’ Yet there is 
Nothing in the contract which speci- 
fies that the agent shall do any ad- 
vertising or how much! Under con- 
Cas 2,. therefore; you agree to pay 
. Agency 5% of the selling price 
it sells or whether it does 
: Tega you. should whsdray 
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your farm from its hands before it 
has effected a sale! 

We certainly do not recommend 
any farmer to sign any such contract 
as No 2. We think No 1 can be im- 
proved also. Other forms employed 
by. real estate agents will be printed 
and discussed in future issues. Our 
invitation to farmers everywhere is to 
write us their experience in having 
their farms Hsted or sold. If you have 
had any dissatisfaction, trouble or 
suit, why and how did it happen? If 
everything was satisfactory why and 
how? Please send any forms of con- 
tract, other printed matter or corre- 
spondence, you have bearing on the 
matter, 





Modes of Procedure 


B. H. W.: If you buy mining stocks 
that you see advertised, you thereby 
assume all the risks of the gamble. 
Never put into such a thing any more 
than you can afford to lose. Most of 
these ventures are highly speculative 
and not a few are downright swindles. 
Once in a while one strikes it rich in 
oil or some other form of mining that 
is advertised, but those are the excep- 
tions. Never buy mining shares from 
strangers or in properties of which 
you have no direct knowledge other 
than that furnished by those inter- 
ested in selling the stock. We certain- 
ly would not recommend the much- 
advertised mining stock you speak of. 
Legitimate mining is right enongh, it 
should not be disparaged, but it is 
only fools who rush in where angels 
fear to tread. 

The postoffice claims that 600 appli- 
cations for loans had been made to 
Farm mortgage clearing company or 
Security farm loan association at Chi- 
cago, that $1600 in advance fees had 
been paid to it, and that only one loan 
had been made, it amounting to only 
$300. Suttle says the fees received 
were only about half as much. None 
of our readers was caught, if he fol- 
lowed our warnings. 


An Auto Deal 


I paid $200 to an automobile outfit at 
a certain automobile show some 16 
months ago, $100 to apply on a car and 
$100 to bind contract for agency and 





exclusive territory for selling the = 
No automobile was forthcoming, and 
investigation developed the fact that 


the concern, which was located in In- 
diana, had failed, and been taken over 
by another outfit which in turn failed, 
although meanwhile promising repeat- 
edly to deliver the car within a month 
or two, claiming that they were deliver- 
ing cars to other customers and were 
taking the orders on the books in turn. 
Now the assets of this second holding 
company have been taken over by a 
sales company which promises_ to 
actually deliver cars. A cash refund of 
the money advanced by these prospective 
purchasers is out of the question. The 
sales company offers the usual commis- 
sion on each automobile sold and will 
permit me, as agent. to retain $30 ad- 
ditional for each car sold until I have 
roRmneraes myself for the money ad- 
vanced.—I 

Your only chance to get out whole 
is to sell at least seven cars, assuming 
that the sales company really can de- 
liver them, You will then have made 
not only your usual commission, but 
will have paid yourself the $200 you 
originally advanced and have $10 to 
the good, All this delay and disappoint- 
ment and probable loss would have 
been avoided by dealing with a stand- 
ard firm, such as advertise cars in this 
journal. 





Sundry Helps 

Francis K. Walt, Jr, was acquitted 
in the United States district court at 
Philadelphia last week of the charge 
of fraudulent transactions under the 
name of United Bond Fertilizer com- 
pany. He admitted receiving money 
for orders that he had not filled, but 
said this was because his father (now 
very ill) had been unable to deliver 
the goods as per contract. It will be 
easy for Mr Walt, Jr, to avoid any 
cause of complaint hereafter by sell- 
ing goods to be paid for by farmers 
on receipt of instead of in advance. 





We have never received any direct 
reply from Continental Mortgage & 
Deposit company to the inquiries we 
have made of it. Neither have we 
seen any satisfactory replies to similar 
questions addressed to it by other 
farmers. It is one of the installment 
Sorentt loan concerns which have been 

monggied exposed in this column. 


“Nor ate we able to learn anything | 
further 


“favoarble to the Empire Home 
company of Boise, Ida. Its president, 
Roger Craig, was recently arrested 
and placed under bond for passing a 
worthless check. Before joining any 
of these “cheap loan’’ schemes, any 
subscribers may ascertain the facts by 
submitting papers to us, 


Numerous farmers have complied 
with our request for their experiences 
with Cornell and his agent, J. J. 
Looker, in listing their farms for sale. 
Most of these reports are along the 
Same general lines. We shall be 
Pleased to hear from everyone who 
has had dealings with that concern, 
whether the same were satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory. 


New England Egg & Poultry com- 
pany of 37%. South Market. street, 
Boston, is no longer at that address. 
The. Bostonfruit and produce. ex- 
change states: “As far as we know, 
they are. not now in existence, and 
their whereabouts are unknown.” If 
anyone has heard of the National Egg 
& Poultry company at the same ad- 
dress, please advise us. 


I received my check in full for my 
cattle that were killed by the state. 
Thank you for the trouble you took 
in my  behalf—[H. L. Murray, 
Clay, N Y. 


This is to let you know that I have 
received a check in full for honey 
shipped to the Buffalo market, and 
shortly after my complaint made to 
you. My previous efforts to recover 
had been futile. I take this opportu- 
nity to thank you.—[M. P. Calkins, 
Varysburg, N Y. 





Orange Judd Service Bureau has 
printed in bulletin from a complete 
list of state, county and local fairs for 
1915. This covers not only the lead- 
ing fairs but also the little local fairs 
in all the states, It will be sent by 
post to anyone asking for it; inclose 
4 cents in stamps to cover expenses. 


If you have any claim against a 
railroad ,for freight overcharge or for 
damage to merchandise or live steck in 
transit, be sure to file your claim in 
writing instantly it occurs and keep a 
copy of what you write. The new law 
is very strict, which provides that all 
such claims become invalid if not made 
within four months of occurrence. 
Railroads no longer have any right to 
limit the value of merchandise for 
damage, but are now liable for full 
value of the injured goods, 


A. R. B.: We do not advise anyone 
to send an advance fee to any of these 
sales agencies, concerns, individuals, 
brokers, etc, that want an advance fee 
for listing your farm. We have issued 
this caution more than once, but it 
seems to be necessary to reiterate, be- 
cause of the great number of com- 
plaints and inquiries that we receive 
from farmers thus victimized. 


H. C. M. is invited to pay from 
$32.50 to $35 for a series of lessons by 
mail on the collecting business. The 
circulars state that those who master 
the business may earn great sums of 
money. This reminds us of those real 
estate schools that charge you a lot 
of money for teaching you the busi- 
ness, and then offer to employ you as 
their agent in your vicinity. 








Postal fraud order has been issued 
against The Security farm loan asso- 
ciation and the Farm mortgage clear- 
ing company, and their officers and 
agents as such, at Boyce building and 
30 North Dearborn street, Chicago, IIl. 
This outfit was first and promptly ex- 
posed by Orange Judd Service Bureau. 
It got advance fees from farmers by 
representing that it would secure loans 


for them, Its promoters were Ed- 
ward H. Mather and Herbert A. 
Suttle. 


A young man of 18 went to work in 
a country mill without any under- 
standing with the employer as to the 
wages. He “naturally supposed” he 
was receiving the same as the other 
men who did the same work. When 
he came to settle up, the employer did 
not agree to his price, also the exact 
length of time worked was in dispute. 
Rather than go to law about it, he ac- 
cepted half the amount of the sum in 
question. As this was only a few dol- 
lars, he got his experience cheap! The 
first lesson in all business transactions, 
especially employment, is to have a 
distinet and specific understanding as 
to amount to wages, when to be paid. 
This should be written and signed by 
both parties the day the contract is 
entered into. 
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LIGHT WITHOUT FIRE 


No Matches — No Danger — No Wires 


EVEREADY Flashlights 


give a bright, powerfull <== 
stream of light — when and . 
where you want it —indoors 
and out. 

EVEREADY Tungsten Flash- 
light Batteries are economical — 
they are powerfuland they !-a-s-t. 


No, 2659 (illustra! throws light over 
300 feet. Sturdy fibre case. Silver 
ated reflector, U, 8. $8.00; 
$3.50. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog No. 67 


showing 75 styles from Tbe to $7. 00. 
40,000 ——— if yours can’t supply 
you, write us. 


teed by the ** 
Aveta rare ed Ratchet 
the World. No. 2669 
AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
Long Island cig “* ‘New York 














Timely Books 
for Dairymen 


@ Books are the inspiration, the au- 
thoritative guide, that enable you to 
command success. You should have 
the standard references on the sub- 
jects in which you are interested. 


The Business of Dairying 


By C. B. Lane. This book aims to present in a 
clear and concise manner various business methods 
and systems which will help the dai to = 
greater profits. It meets the needs the a 3 
dairy farmer and if carefully followed will Ioad ta 
succe: 1 dairying. LOlustrated. 5x7 inches. 
pages. th. Net covcccccccs eocccecceceess sis 


First Lessons in re 


By H. E. Van Norman. mbodies the principles 

fhvolved in the handling of ik delivery to factory. 

shipping an. and the manufacture of butter on 
t 


oP Me et Cn Pn) hime omens 


the farm. Written in a pt popular way. Just 
the thing for » co Illustrated. 
5x7 inches. 100 ro evcecece - 90.90 


aodern Msthots of Testing Milk 
and Milk Prod 


By L. L. Van 4 if C. A. Publow. A treatise 
the various methods of testing milk and ay are 
handled with rare skill and yet in so plain 

ner that they can be fully un by a "3s 
pages. 5x7 inches. Net .seccessess eecccese $1.80 


The Science and Practice of 

Cheese Making 
By L. L. Van Slyke and C. A. Pulow. A treatise 
on the manufacture of American cheddar cheese and 
some other warieties; prepa: also as » handbook 
and work for reference for the daily use < nee 
cheese-makers in owe. facto’ — operationg it 
trated. 5x7 inches. 


Questions and amanta on sunenliaien 










pA Cc. A. Publow. The entire subject of butter- 

in all its branches has most thoroughly 

treat and many new and important features have 
been “added. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 100 






Questions and Answers on Milk 
and Milk Testing 
By C. H. Publow and H. ©. Troy. Ne ie 
treatise of its kind is available, and no book of its 
size gives so much practical and useful information 
in the study of milk lk predate. Iitus- 
ed. 6x7 inches. 100 Cloth. - 90.50 
tt” Free on Applica liom. Send for our 
new and claborately illustrated catalog, 128 
ing descriptions of the above 
practical and modern books on 
farming aad allied subjects, i study of which will 
a the reader to lly cope with any iatri- 
a ieee may present itself. This will be 
ing. 
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There is to be a referendum on the 
P ural commission bill after all. 
hired men in the department— 
is, the officeholders, have organ- 
sd to put up the cash and are now 
circulating petitions for the necessary 
“0 odd thousand names to force the 
‘subject to a vote. Even though the 
‘grange emphatically declared in favor 
of returning to the agricultural board 
igloo, these tax spenders in the agri- 
' eultural commission office were more 
erful than all the members of the 
Brange of the state. These official 
hired men are not concerned about 
the merits of the case, whether farmers 
_ prefer an agricultural board plan of a 
$20,000 a year commission plan. They 
are interested in their jobs, and hence 
they think they will fare better if the 
commission is retained than if an agri- 
cultura! board of farmers is ushered 
‘into office. The plan is to seek the 
_ -mecessary signatures in the cities, In- 
| ‘\S6much as it seems to be a very sim- 
s ‘ple matter to get names in cities, 
these people are going therefore to 
the people who are not concerned 
“@hout the matter at all, rather 
than to the farmers who are vitally 
‘interested in the change. 

‘Regardiess of the merits of the 
case, things have come to a pretty 
pess in Ohio when 2 body of office- 
holders can organize, and endeavor 
to upset what the people through their 
representatives in the legislature de- 
cide should be done. Had it been the 
grange or other agricultural organi- 
gations in the state or the farmers 
themselves who had financed a refer- 
endum and had desired the matter to 
be put to a vote, that would have 
been a different thing altogether, but 
to have officeholders do this smacks 
-s0 strongly of personal interest that it 
will antagonize every agricultural 
worker in the state, Regardless of 
whether the referendum succeeds or 
fails, these employees have rendered 
themselves unfit for service longer in 
the employ of the state. If they had 
searched the state over they could 
not have hit on a more successful 
pian for disgusting rural folks than 
to have this officeholding class circu- 
late petitions in an endeavor to thwart 
_the wishes of the people. 

This journal favored the agricul- 
tural commission bill when it was 
‘passed. It felt that the move was in 
the interest of efliciency and economy. 
When the agricultural representatives 
and the agricultural people expressed 
themselves as opposed to a salaried 
commission because the agricultural 
commission had not proved to be either 
efficient or economical, then Ameri- 
‘€an Agriculturist, reflecting public 
‘opinion, stood for what the farmers 
wanted, A pretty pass, indeed! When 
the hired men decide to boss the 
time is ripe to think things over. 





“Using” the Grange 
MRS MARY E, LEE 

When the executive committee of 
state grange adopted resolutfons 
criticizing the board of trustees of 
the university for dropping Price a 
party press bureau shrieked with 
delight and the party press played 

i ped Se end of the state to 

ies er. en a pomona grange 
~ took action. This» pecwoon Dag poe 
warned, being told that the grange 
. Was being used as a tool to promote 
the grudge of a person who never 
haa known any real friendship for 
the grange, and’: whose papers never 
gave it attention except when it 


played the political game mapped 
-@ut for it. In response to this, after 
Sea mg a_ resolution of censure 


against the board of trustees of the 
university, one side only being pre- 
_ sented in the press, a resolution was 
aw pted by unanimous vote declaring 
‘ea t the news should not be given 
- out to the press. The next morning's 
daily played it up on first page, and 
the oon paper carried a similar 
‘eport in glaring head lines. 
‘The hearing of the _ strangely 
_ Stirred up grange before the board of 
? 1 when Dr Thompson pre- 
~ sented the situation clearly, tersely 
- and satisfactorily, and when a motion 
to adjourn was adopted by almost 
I imous vote, showing the senti- 
t of satisfaction; yet the same 
press carried a distorted re- 
saying the ers were not 
m it was finally deter- 














mined to referend the agricultural 
commission law, on the 
city signatures for the mecessary 
66,214 names it was announced that 
the grange was dissatisfied with the 
removal of Dean Price and was ex- 
pected to aid in the referendum 
movement. To an observer it is ap- 
parent that those backing the con- 
troversy over the dismissal of Price 
seek to oust Dr Thompson from the 
presidency of the university, to em- 
barrass Gov Willis and to bring about 
a referendum on the agricultural law. 

It is a cunning device to use an 
organization to promote selfish ends 
but it is no excuse for the organiza- 
tion to be so used or for any member 
to get angry and leave the order. 
Rather is it the most critical time for 
the real good of the order for mem- 
bers of high merit to stay with it 
and protect it. No person of high- 
minded integrity will want the grange 
used by any political party or any 
selfish interest, no matter whether 
the party is the one with which he is 
affliated or not. It is no crime to 
be misinformed and led astray once, 
although discretion and prudence are 
virtues that rank with valor. It is 
time for the grange to halt pass- 
ing resolutions until the full import 
of the matter is known, Be as 
careful in passing 2a resolution as 
you would in circulating a storv. 
Your. own. good name is at stake in 
either case. The traits of King 
Arthur who “spoke no slander, nay, 
nor listened to it’ are worthy of 
emulation by organizations as well 
as individuals. Here is a warning 
to those who seek to use the grange: 
There isn’t a man in it big. enough 
or influential enough, or whose good 
judgment and discretion are trusted 
enough to “deliver” the vote of the 
grange. There is place for a great, 
powerful, nonpartisan organization of 
farmers and there is positive need of 
party organizations through which 
the farmers can voice their senti- 
ments as to party policies. But let 
that organization be exactly what it 
purposts to be, a party organization, 


and let the grange be exactly what it 
purports to be, a nonpolitical or- 
ganization. 

Crawford county pomona grange 
adopted stirring resolutions pro- 


testing against fakers and sideshows 
at the county fair. This is in accord 
with the earnest efforts of Ameri- 
can Agricu:turist, which has been a 
consistent and persistent foe of such 
questionable practices on county fair 
grounds. 

More granges than ever before are 
reported to be making trips to the 
experimental station. 

It is expected that the junior con- 
tests will have to be abondoned ow- 
ing to lack of interest. Distrust of 


management of funds séems to be 
iue cause. Letters were sent to 
every grange, urging activity, but, 


whereas the grnage has been active 
in years past it shows little interest 
now. Granges took considerable in- 
terest in the recent state-wide spell- 
ing contest, however. 

PBlenden grange of Westerville 
gave a reception recently to its 
newly-weds. About 150 were present 
for the delightful occasion. The re- 
ception was in honor of Mr and Mrs 
Fred Schrock, Mr and Mrs Lawrence 
Johnson, Mr and Mrs_ Clarence 
McComb, and Mr and Mrs H. Smith. 


Governor Abandons Trip 
CLARENCE METTERS 

Recognizing his duty to the people 
of Ohio, Gov Frank B. Willis has 
abandoned his trip to the Panama- 
Pacific exposition in order to look 
after several important state matters. 
He had already made arrangements 
for the western trip, starting early in 
July, but when his presence was 
necessary at home, he responded to 
the call for duty. 

Charges have been filed with the 
governor against Capt C. U. Hastines, 
superintendent of the boys’ industrial 
school at Lancaster. The governor 
appointed a_ special investigating 
committee to look into the matter. 

Charles H. Bryson, member of the 
state civil service commission, refuses 
to resign, although he governor has 
asked him to step down and out for 
the good of the service. Upon Bry- 
son's refusal to quit, the governor 
has facts and figures collected and 
charges may be filed aginst Bryson. 
The governor says that he is fighting 
for a real civil service, such as was 
promised in his pre-election speeches. 

The governor may go to the ex- 
position later. The state of Ohio 
will be represented by a fine live 
stock exhibit just as soon as the foot 
and mouth quarantine has been 
lifted in all of the states through 
which the live stock must travel. 
Under the direction of the exposi- 
tion, the live stock has been selected 
from the best there is in the state, 

While there have been numerous 
rumors that there would bea referen- 
dum on the new law creating the 
state board of agriculture, this may 
not develop, because of the cost con- 
nected therewith. The miners had 
planned to on Gallagher law 


which modifies the Green anti-screen 
law; but found thet it would likely 
eost 000 to secure the necessary 
68,000 names to the petition for the 
referendum. Farmers generally like 
the law which has created the state 
board of agriculture. 


Rains Make Weedy Corn 


H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN CO, 0 

Oats are making good growth. On 
level grounds wet weather has in- 
jured some _ crops. Meadows are 
growing: good where they were not 
pastured with live stock too close 
last fall. 
lands or other rich uplands. The first 
cutting has been cared for. Much 
was damaged by recent rainfalls. 
Potatoes planted early in good ground 
have made good growth of vine and 
are now too far advanced to be cul- 
tivated with plow. 

There were good crops of cherries 
and strawberries. Blackberry and 
raspberry bushes are full of bloom 
and there will be a plentiful supply 
of gooseberries and currants. Peach 
and apple trees are promising much 
fruit. I am thinning out the peaches, 
taking off more than one-half the 
fruit, and then there is danger of 
the trees breaking down with the 
weight of ripe peaches when full 
grown. Grapes are growing well and 
are larger than in some other years. 
On the creek bottom lands the wild 
morning-glory or pea vine has got a 
good growth and is choking out the 
corn. 





Tobacco Delayed—Owing to con- 
stant rain in Montgomery Co there 
Was scarcely any tobacco planted in 
this section before June 5. Plants 
rotted in the beds. No tobacco left 
in farmers’ hands. June 22 there 
was still lots of tobacco to plant. 
Ground in bad shape. 

Best Wheat Ever—Corn coming 
finely in Licking Co on fields dry 
enough to cultivate. Much of it is 
weedy, however. Probably the best 
crop of wheat ever grown in this 
ecolinty. Many grass fields short and 
thin. The Newark market assn com- 
posed mostly of farmers and garden- 
ers attending market, are erecting a 
new $35,000 market house to be com- 
pleted Sept 1, which will provide for 
more than 100 market stalls, all of 
which are already rented. Newark 
has a fine market now. 

Corn Outlook Poor—Farmers are 
feeling discouraged about the pros- 
pect of a poor corn crop in Wayne 
Co. There have been heavy rains 
during the month and much cold 
weather. The frost injured much of 
the fruit and the clover is killed “in 
many: places. Hay sells from $12 to 
$15 p ton, butter 28c p Ib, eggs 22c p 
doz. Many gas and oil wells are 
being drilled in new sections of the 
county. 

Wheat Extra Good—wNever saw 
wheat fields look more promising of 
abundant harvest in Seneca Co; 


an 
oats also are coming on well. Noted 
one field which is heading out. The 


corn is a little backward but there is 
no ground for discouragement. Po- 
tatoes are doing very well with the 
Colorado beetle doing a minimum of 
damage. Strawberries are almost all 
picked with a crop of fair quantity 
and good quality marketed at good 
We are now in the midst of 


prices. 
the cherry picking season. The crop 
of clover and mixed hay will be 


short; the reports in timothy vary 
but some fields look very good. Cut- 
ting of clover has begun. Recently 
one of our neighbors lost a valuable 


cow and two promising calves 
through poisoning. The animals 
licked out several paint buckets 
which had been carelessly thrown 
into a field. 

Aalfalfa Growers Meet—The Ohio 
state alfalfa growers’ assn held its 


annual picnic on the Lungo farm be- 
tween Troy and Piqua the 26th. The 
announcement that Joseph E. Wing 
was to be the principal speaker 
brought out the good attendance. 
Representative farmers were present 
from nearly every part of the state. 

Wheat. Field Mecting—There was 
a large attendance at the wheat field 
meeting held at the Ohio experiment 
station June 25 at Wooster. The 
wheat was in very good condition and 
the prominent speakers were greatly 
enjoyed. 

Crops Backward—In Mahoning Cv 
June has brought plenty of rain, but 
crops got a late start on account of 
the low temperature during May. 
Much of the fruit was killed on low 
ground and even grass was injured. 
Corn was planted untsually late but 
is coming along fairly well now. 





At Columbus, corn 74%c p bu, 
wheat $1.13%, oats 45%c, bran 26 p 
ton, middlings 30, timothy hay 16@ 
18, rye straw 9, steers 7@8c p Ib, veal 
calves 8@9c hogs 7%c, sheep 5@6c, 
lambs 8@9%c, eggs 18%c doz, 
watermelons ea, cherries 2.75@3 

bu, strawberries 8@3.50, blueberries 
.75@3, pea beans 3.40, fowls and 
chickens 12@12 ‘ec p Ib. 


Alfalfa good on bottom- 
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’ WEST VIRGINIA 
Round About the State 


WwW. aN. B. 

William H, Kendrick, state agent 
for West Virginia, in charge of the 
boys’ and girls’ club work, is making 
a great record in getting the young 
people. lined up for better work 
through the district club agents. Dis- 
trict superintendents are working in 
connection with the schoels to get the 
young people to take aetive part in 
comuuunity life during vacation on the 
farms. The work is growing very 
fast, great help being given by schoo] 
teachers and school! buards. Teachers 
have been especially active in aiding 
in plans for the agricultural shows in 
the various counties nexi fall. The 
organization this ycar of poultry and 


pig clubs has given new impetus to 
the work, and thousands of boys in 
this state are now raising hogs and 
Chickens as well as growing corn. 
Although the Huntington tobacco 
market will continue to remain open 


for the incoming tobacco for two or 


three weeks, the season has practi- 
cally reached the end of one of the 
most successful years in the history 
of the tobaeco industry in West Vir- 
ginia. There was sold on the mar- 
kets there this year 7,300,000 pounds, 
and an average of $8.37 a hundred 
was maintained for the season. Dur- 


ing 1914, 11,600,000 pounds was sold, 
but that was an execptionally flour- 
ishing year. At the beginning of the 
present season long .drouths almost 
completely destroyed the early crops 
and it was months before the most 
hardy plants began to revive and to 
show promise of a harvest. Hunting- 
ton headed the list of cities in the 
United States in prices paid for leaf 


burley. 

A three days’ conference of the 
county agricultural agents was held 
in Morgantown last week. Thirty 
counties now have field agents. The 
newest county organizations formed 
are those of Mason county, where 
J. Foster of North Carolina is agent, 
with Pt Pleasant as headquarters, 
and Greenbrier county, with N. 
Lipskin of Madison, Wis, as agent 
and Ronceverte as headquarters. 

This season’s potato crop will break 
all records in the Ohio valley. Pota- 
toes are in better condition than any 
other crop, according to Webster H. 
Sill, junior agent of the Panhandle 
agricultural club. This will be the 
first good potato crop in the valley in 
about five years. 

The first shipments of peaches from 
West Virginia were made this week. 
They were shipped from Cherry Run, 
where there is a tract of 300 acres. 
The crop is estimated at 50,000 bas- 
kets. The fruit is exceptionally fine, 
large and highly colored. 

The voters of Fairmont district, 
Marion county, have authorized a 
bond issue of $100,000 to complete the 
highway improvements there. Wyo- 
ming county will vote August 28 on 
a $500,000 good roads bond issue. 


Blight Serious—Farmers are busy 
cultivating corn in Raleigh Co. Fruit 
trees are all stricken with blight all 
over this and adjoining counties. Or- 
chards look as though a fire had 
swept through them and crisped the 


leaves. Grass is good and oats are 
looking fine. “Cherries are ripe and 
only a small crop. 


Larger Crops — The grading has 
nearly been completed on the North- 
western and Staunton pikes in Wood 
Co and the paving will soon begin. 
The foundation of the new county 
infirmary has been completed but the 
new county court is going to make 
a change in the plans which will en- 
large the building. The weather has 
been very wet and prevented farmers 
from working their crops. Apples 
crop is going to be very poor in this 
section. Wheat and oats good. Have 
good prospects for potatoes, Farmers 
are putting in larger crops this year 
than ever before. 





At Cincinnati, No 2 white corn 79c, 
No 2 red wheat $1.20, No 2 white oats 
50%c, No 2 rye 1.10, bran 22.50 p ton, 
brown middlings 26.50, timothy hay 
18@ 20.50, alfalfa 21@2250, timothy 
seed 2.50@3.20 p bu, clover seed 6.50 
@8.75 p bu, green salted No 1 hides 
15@16c p lb, unwashed combing and 
delaine wool 27@2%c, fowls 12@15'4e 
p Ib, broilers 22@25c, veal calves 8@ 
9%c p lb, lambs 9@1Uc, sheep 242 @ 
5c, old apples 2.50@4.50 p bbl, new 
apples 50c@1 p bskt, cherries 1.50@ 
1.75 p 24-qt cra, currants 1.15@ 2, 
gooseberries 1@1.25, plums 1@1.25 p 
cra, red raspberries 25c p at. 





At Cleveland, hogs 8c p lb, veal 
calves 7@10c, lambs 7@9%c, sheep 


44%4@5%c, steers T7@8'%4c, cows 3% @ 
6c, eges c p doz, fowls 1tee, 
broilers 22@27c, plums $1.15@1.55 p 
hamper, currants 2 p bu, blackberries 
2.75@3 p bu, blueberries 4.50, red 
raspberries 3.50@4 p 24-qt cra, goose- 
berries 1.25@1.50 p bu, strawberries 
2.25@3, beets 5@10c p doz bchs, 
carrots 12c, marrow beans 4.50@4.75 
head lettuce 15c p bx, 
50@75c p bu, potatoes 25@380c 

sweet ( 





peas 
p bu, spinach 10@1lic p bu, 
corn 25c p doz ears, 
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THF GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES on H COMPARISONS 





ccicinineli stele se tae tw act 

Cash or _W ‘heat— -—Corn-, poe erg 

Spot 

1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
84 75% .70 47% .394, 

88 85% .77 54 -45 

86 =. .B2%—-«.55% =.47 

Rl — _— 

edu -83 - - _ 
Minneapolis 88% -70 .69 45 5814 
At Chicago, wheat cuninet for the 
better after new low records were 


established which at one time carried 
Sept a little under $1 p bu and July 
down to that level. The recovery 
amounted to 3@4c, and while rot 
wholly maintained, undertone ° as 
one of reasonable encouragement, 
due chiefly to the revival of buy- 
ing for export account: also some 
fears lest wet weather may seriously 
delay harvest work in the southwest. 

Belief was expressed that in spite 
of all the bearish influences, mainly 
the practical assurance of a generous 
world crop, prices had worked down 
to a level where better support ought 
to be developed. Going prices for 
wheat during the last half of June 
showed marked recessions compared 
with the high level of last winter and 
spring, certainly discounting in a large 
degree the reasons for the sagging 
tendency established a few weeks ago. 
Old No 2 red winter was quotable 
around $1.17@1.18 p bu. 

As to wheat crop abroad, advices 
were somewhat conflicting. One esti- 
mate said India will yield 65 million 
bus more wheat than last year, while 
on the other hand hot, dry weather 
was reported in Italy, with some 
conditions of drouth still prevailing 
in other parts of Europe. Stocks of 
wheat in Liverpool are larger than 
one year ago. Russia has not yet 
been able to move out its surplus on 
account of war. 

In corn the feeling prevailed that 
there must be a long stretch of ex- 
cellent weather from now on in order 
to assure excellent harvest returns. 
Complaints were at hand from many 
sections of rather indifferent start of 
the new crop, especially in low 
ground, where the plant needs culti- 
vation and sunshine. Prices hard- 
ened a little, July selling around 73 
@74c p bu, Sept slight discount, No 2 
old corn in store T4@75c. 

The oats market was fairly active 
within a narrow range, prices rea- 
sonably well supported, July selling 
around 44c and Sept 38@384c. A fair 
demand was noted on export account 
while domestic consumption was 
large. Standard oats in store sold 
around 454 @46%c 

Rye was poorly supported, interest 
at a minimum, No 2 on track quot- 
able at $1.15@1.16 p bu. 


In field seeds more interest was 
shown in timothy for Sept delivery 
around $7.60@7.70 p 100 Ibs, old 
contract prime 7.2597.50. Clover 
was neglected at 13.25 AIR: 30, hun- 
garian 2@2.25, millets 2@2 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwiso stated. quotations in all instances 
aro wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sel! the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usuaily secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher 


Dried Fruits 


At New York, market generally dull, 
as it is the off season. Good to choice 
evaporated apples 7% @9%c p tb, sun- 
dried 4% @614c, others nominal. 

Eggs 

At New York, well graded lots of 
western esses sold somewhat higher at 
22% he 25c, nearby hennery 
@ 26% 

wih the advent of hot weather, 
buyers discriminate sharply, and eggs 
are selling at a wider range. Low 
grades were inclined to drag at irreg- 
ular figures, while near by white eggs 
were in light supply and firm all the 


201% 


way up to 26@26%¢c p doz. 
At Boston, eggs in good demand 
and market steady, with western 


prime firsts 20% @ P11ic p doz, nearby 
hennery usual sharp premium. 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York. a few new apples 
appearing, but market not yet estab- 
lished. Old potatoes sold in/a restrict- 
ed manner from store at high prices, 
Baldwin $4.50@5.50 p bbl, Russet 3@ 
350. Receipts of berries were large, 
and the market unsettled, depending 


SN 


How Best to Market eee 
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upon the character of the daily - 


ferings. 


it 


Under considerable pressure 
yas not difficult for buyers to se- 


cure sharp concessions, especially for 
fruit not sold until the day had well 
advanced. Southern peaches are mov- 
ing rapidly, shipment to nothern dis- 


tributing centers at 


the 


opening of 


this week including 2 cars Ga peaches, 


muskm oo 
are coming forward from initi 
at the rate > se to 175 cars 


points 

daily; Ga peaches 1.50@8 p carrier, 
cherries 6@1ic p qt, red currants 5@ 
Se, strawberies higher if fancy, with 
home-grown 15@ blackberries 7@ 
12c, red raspberries 5@8c p qt, Cal 
muskmelons 2@8 p standard cra. 


Money 








Interest rates continue low owing 
to the fact of very large supplies of 
idle money seeking investment. A 
significant item in making circles is 
the %% reduction in interest rates 
at Kansas City on agricultural and 
live stock paper at the federal re- 
serve bank; this is now 5% on notes 
maturing within six months from 
date of discount. A similar rate was 
approved by the Boston federal re- 
s‘rve bank. Federal reserve bank 
discount rate on notes %) days and 
over is uniformly 5%, except San 
Francisco, where it is 4. In Wall 
Sirect it is believed July will show 


billion dollars, the largest on recor. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, the season for old 

hay is winding up with a firm de- 


mand under __irestricted offerings. 
Prime timothy hay $24.50@25 p ton. 
No 1 do 24@24.50, No 2 do 22.50@ 
23.50, fcy light clover mixed 22 JOG 
23.50, No 1 clover mixed 20.5022, 


No 1 rye straw 14@15. 
Fresh Meats 
At New York, a good all-around 
trade noted at fully recent prices 
with fair to prime veal calves 12@1l4c 
Pp lb, choice to fey 14% @16c, coarse 


heavy 12@18c, grassers and butter- 
milks 944@11%e 
Milt Feeds 
At New York, prices have not 


changed materially, no price conces- 
sions so far on the part of millers, 
new crop wheat to date moving only 

















“FARMS FOR 
will be accepted 


315 Fourth Ave 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At « cost of elx 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
es a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received 


inserfion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of or — 


Friday to guarantee 


SALE” 
rate. 


will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE. MARKET. 
AMERIOAN AGRICULTURIST 





Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of cny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing « small adv as noticeable as « large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ed- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the or un . Mor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this paper, but our responsi- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 








by 


allowing poultry and egg 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


our 


8O MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 2 
advertisers ae! the hatching of same 


guerantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
advertisers to use this paper, 





-— ey SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN 





chicks, 


500 $40. 
A. B. HALL, 


free from white diarrhea, 
Cash with order. 
Wallingford, Ct. 


cockerels, to 12 weeks old. Laurelton farms fa- 
mous heavy laying white egg strain direct. Well 
grown, vigorous birds. Price only 75c each. Fancy 
White Leghorn eggs my specialty. CLINTON G. 
LEE, Ovid Center. N Y. 

POULTRYMEN ATTENTION 


White loen baby 
¢ 


100 $9, 300 $25, 


Safe delivery guaranteed. 





CHICKS $7 Eggs 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARM. "Beward. 


per 100. 22 


for $. Booklet. 
N Y. 





CELE 


ber Ist 
quested. 


Any 
™ © 


on them) 


per 1000, 
cauliflower $2.50 per 1000, 
plants 
Vv. R 


RY 


PLANTS—White Plume, 
unten Queen and Golden Heart $1.50 per 1000, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


Giant Pascal, 
500 


-rooted plants (mass of fine new roots grown 


$2.50 per 1000, 


to April Ist.” free with, 


4.000,000 cabbage plants. 
re-rooted plants $1.50. 
re-rooted $4. 


10.000 $7: 


may 


be 
OCHELLE & SONS. 


500 © $1.50. 
“How we grew $645 worth of celery on % 
How to grow big celery. 


returned if 
Chester, N 
years vegetable plants exclusively.) 


Our leaflet 
of an acre. « 


How to have it from Novem- 


each order if re- 
any variety. $1 
Snowball 
List free. 


not satisfactory. 
a. (7 





anteed). 
per 
Heart, 


Ball 
cabbage 
per 10 


1000. 


rooted $1.75.. 
Head, Flat Dutch, 


flower $3.50 per 1000. 
Price list free. 
town, N J. 


CELERY, CABBAGE PANTS. 


(Satisfaction quar- 
° 5 


Golden Self Blanching (French seed) $1.7 
50. 


re-ooted $2. 
All extra fine plants. 


plants 75c per 1000. 5000 


Re-rooted 


. Winter Queen. 
White Plume. Giant Pascal $1.30 per 1000, re- 


Henderson's 
Stone tomato plants $1.10 per 
PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morris- 


Golden 
1,000,000 Danish 


Surehead and 10 other —. 


re-rooted $1.1 
Snowball cauli- 


$3; 








LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED POLAND Cc ) CHINAS, Roctehicen, Cas 
ter Whites; all ages, mated, not akin. 

service boars. Collies, Beagles. P. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 


IMPROVED ye | 
boar pigs, weeks old, 
famous Rubeca. 
Waterport, N Y. 


SEGROCSHERED REGISTERED DUROC- oy 
pigs of both sexes. Bred sows, service boars. L 
WHEELER, Massena, N Y. 





YORKSHIRES—1 sow and 7 
registered. Grand dam the 
Farmers’ prices. 8S. BR. WRIGHT, 











MALE HELP WANTED 
AN OLD ESTABLISHED COMPANY doing busi- 


ness in the rural districts has an opening in its 
sales organization for another man of good appear- 
ance and pleasing personality. This is not a part 


time or side lina proposition, 
tion that will pay the righ 
satisfactory income. 
business experience, 


but a permanent posi- 
t man a regular and most 
When answering state your age, 
if you can furnish bond for s 
small amount, whether you object to being away from 
home, and what part of the country you are most 
familiar with. Also give the names three re- 
sponsible persons to whom we will be privileged to 
write regarding your characte tion, etc. 


r reputa’ 
Please address MANAGER, Postoffice Box 1917, 
Springfield, Mass. 





WANTED,—Meyn and women to qualify for govern- 
ment positions. Several thousand appointments to be 
made next few months. Full information about open- 
ings, how to prepare, etc, free. Write immediately 
-¥ booklet G-822. EARL HOPKINS, Washington, 

Cc. 





a oe BRAKEMEN WANTED, all_railroad« 
ages. Experience unnecessary. RAILWAY 
idsoc MATION, C, Brooklyn, N Y. 


$18 





~~ MEN—Become chauffeurs. week. Earn while 





learning. Sample _ lesson free. FRANKLIN 

INSTITUTE, Dept A 805, Rochester, N Y, 
GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. $60 to 

$125 monthly, Age 21 to 50. OZMENT, “107 F, St 


Louis. 





AGENTS 
DAIRYMEN, DEALERS, AGENTS, Thatcher's Fly 


Kilier, best on earth for horses, ee eT. 
Write for our special proposition. NO) ‘00D 
MANUFACTURING CO, Potsdam, N Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able-bodied young men, both with and withow 
farming experience, who wish to work on farms. If 
you need a good, intelligent, sober man, write ter an 
order blank. Ours is a philantiropic organization 
and we make no charge to employer or emploree 
Our object is to encourage farming among 
THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Second Avenue, New York City. 


FIRST CLASS, 
habits and character will 


Jews 
vt 





man of goud 
from present 


capable energetic 
be at liberty 











CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N Y. 
WOMEN’S WANTS 

















machinery, wagons, tools and all crops thrown in with 
this New York state farm if taken now. Income fast 
year $1950. Deep rich, loam fields, extremely pro- 


ductive; spring-watered pasture for 15 cows; 10 acres 


FOR SALE—Exceptionally fine bred. registered position September 1, and would like to operate dairy 
Jersey bull calf. OAKLEY STOCK FARM, Factory- , farm on shares or for salary. Large experience. RB. L. 
ville, Pa. | DAVIS, Poughquag, N Y. 

HAMPSHIRE SWINE, both sexes. Prices reason- FARM HELP ee ake GOOD, all branches 
able. JOSEPH KENNEL, Atglen, Pa. | on pret, Sgeney without complaint. SIDNEY 

—— | SULLIVA none 6486 Cortland. 115 Nassau, New 

BERKSHIRES, five dollars. ROSCOE ERVIN, | York. : us 

Sinclairville, N Y. - 
HIDES | OUR REAL ESTATE MARKEi 

LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse or calf 107 ACRES $3600. Livestock, tools and crops 

skine for coat or robe. Catalog on request. THE | Two horses, 10 jay 4 calves, heifer, poultry, farm 
j 


FULL BARREL LOTS slightly damaged crockery 
well assorted for household use cetonse any address 
direct from pottery. Ohio, for $1.50. Send cash with 
order. E. SWASEY & CO, Portland, Me. 


ST. ANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS” are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB; West St, Forestville, Ct. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POTASH—Having difficulty in securing the nec- 
essary supply for our fall and spring requirements, 
through the usnal channels, we are prepared to offer 
farmers or dealers who may have large or small left- 
over lots of muriate or we of potash, top market 














i eading 


senburg. 


ORD J. DOAL. Harveyville. Pa 
CABRAGE, CETERY, CAmur 
55¢ hundred by mail postpaid 


varieties. Catalog free. HA 
N Y. 


Remsenburg. 


¥ ow ER PT "ANTS, 


Tow thousand prices. 


RRY L. SQUIRES, 





~ STRAWRERRY PLANTS. 
for August and fall planting W 
summer. Catalog free. HARRY L. 


NY. 


runner and pot-grown, 


ill bear fruit next 
SQUIRES, Rem- 





bage 75c. 
per thousand. Pamphlet 
N J. 


PLANTS—Leading varieties of 
cauliflower $2.50, celery $1.50 
free. C. Fl 


25 


peppers $1. 


tomatoes $1, cab- 


IELD, Sewell, 





CABBAGE, 
1000, 


CELERY PLANTS, 


leading varieties, 
x. ¢. 





old. 


AND PET 


$1 per $8.50 per 10,000. SCHMIDT, 
Bristol. Pa. 
DOGS STOCK 


THOROUGHBRED ENGLISH BEAGLES 10 months 
Partly trained. Eligible to registry. 
PAINTER, West Newton, Pa. 


CHARLES 





tent, 
Phelps, 


SALE OR 
kodak, 


typewriter, 
N Y. 


EXCHANGE—Airedale terriers. Wan 
guns, LUTHER FALREY, 





them. 


BVERY 


ARTHUR GILSON, 


SHEPHERD GUARANTEED. 
Madrid Springs. NY. 


Ask 





REG! 


foals reasonante 


STERE SHETLANDS. 


FORK, Dresher. F 


Colts, mares with 
"a 








LAND PONIES, 





SHET nicely marked. Prices right! 
Cc. B. FLETCHER, Covington, 0. 


PLANTS—Postage and express prepaid. Re-rooted |} prices, paying spot cas ate quantity and price 
cabbage, celery, beet, mangle, four dozen 20c, hun- | asked. N. J. FERTIL iZeR” ‘a CHEMICAL CO, 136 
dred 30c, 500 75c, thousand $1.25, 10.000 $10. to- Water St, New York City. Manufacturers of Croxton 
mato, cauliflower, — potato, aster, four dozen 2%c, prepared poultry manure, other complete fertilizers 
hundred 0 50, thousand $2.59. Catalog. | and dealers in fertilizer chemicals. Crude poultry 
GLICK’S PLANT FARMS, Smoketown, Pa manure bought. 

JAPANESE AND SILVER GRAY SEM ae = » 
for sale. Very choice seed and well cleaned. $1.5 
per bushel in small lots, srecial prices on large lots. | 0 U R H E L P B U R E A U 





MALE HELP WANTED 


FARMERS WANTED—Men and women everywhere. 
Governivent jobs $70 month. Short hours. Vacations. 
Rapid advancement. Steady work. Many appoint- 
ments during summer and "tall. Common education 


sufficient. Write immediately for list of positions now 
obtainable. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept A 40, 
Rochester, N Y. 





I CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS 
—can help you sectire railway mail or other govern- 
Tork, a Trial examination free. OZMENT, 





in wood, lot of fruit trees, 
house, 50-ft barn with spring water, poultry house, 
big cow barn, other buildings. Must be sold at once; 
if taken now only $3600 for everything, part cash, 
balance easy terms. Full details and traveling diree- 
tions, page 24, “‘Strout’s Farm Catalog 38,"" write 

today for your free copy. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, Station 1096, 47 St. New York. 


FOR SALE—330 acres dairy, stock farm. Fine 
buildings; watered by springs. Smooth, level flelda. 
200 acres could be plowed with tractor; good for hay. 
grain, potatoes, corn. Will sell cheap. Telephone and 
F D. CHAS T. FERRY, Hornell, N Y¥ 


FOR SALE—10 room house, good barn, 
184 Grand St, Rahway, N J. A 
HOPE, Perth Amboy, N J. 


To Sell Your Place 


to the best advantage, you want to get in touch with 
People who have the money to pay what you ask and 
who mean business. You don’t want to spend a ist 
of time in dickering and then at the last minute tave 
them back out. Well you are more likely to find « 
man who does mean business 


And Get a Good Price 


for your property through an adv in the Real Estate 
Market of American Agriculturist than almost say 
other way. You can deal directly with him too ané save 
the commission you'd pay if you put it inte a broker's 
hands. We know there have heen scores of farms sold 
through this department. If you want to sell, better 
try it. Cost is only 6 cents a word and you send the 
money by bank draft or money order to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Avenue - ° New York C'*s 


200 sugar maples. 9-roam 


E 
West. 34th 








lot 108x168; 
ddress EK. wW. 








Orange Judd Co., New York, N. Y. 


turist. 


New York. 





Easily Sold His Farm 


Gentlemen—I only paid you a few dollars for advertising in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange of American Agriculturist and thereby sold my farm for 
over twenty thousand dollars ($20,000.00), thanks to the American Agricul- 


Yours very truly, 
B. L. HURD. 
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“in fine condition for beans, 
stand fine, acreage aboot 
« Be Dibble, ‘Honeoye 


ean acreago in this county one- 
larger than usual, planting 

Nees fine.—[J. F. W., Mt 
N Y 










pund . ary, beans not coming up 
, large acreage should it rain 
ore July 1.—[Clark Allis, Orleans 
unty, N 

> Large acreage and beans coming 
- well. Mostly white beans here.— 
. §. B., Batavia, N Y. 
Acreage mostly pea, 























































































medium and 


Marrow means and 25% over last 
Plenty of moisture for latc 
Present conditions above 


canit New York. offerings are ‘Ment, 
this means a firm market even 
Decish it is the dull time of year. 
vA “3 om to choice marrow beans $7.55. 
0p 100 Ibs, medium 5.75@6, pea 
brs 27) @ 3.00, red kidney §15@ 
Pvitiow eye and black eye 5.2. 
“dl Potatocs 
At New York, new potatoes were 
plentiful, but demand excellent, and 
this meant a slight recovery for 
southern stock. Old potatoes were 
ted at any price, and quotable 
around 60c@$1 p bag, new southern 
@1.50 p bbl, Jersey sweets 1.50@ 
p bskt. 


Poultry 

At New York, offerings of western 
and southwestern fowls were plenti- 

-ful but the demand was good and 
Se ra prices received. Live fowls 17@ 
‘ sh, ad p 1b, broilers 264% @2Sc, western 
: duc 13@1 14e. Pagar ee. Nae 

ultry was in generally goo e- 
ioand, western fowls 164%@18% 


fi ee. dry-picked in bxs, and 144 a Buse 
fn bbls. 
o> Vegetables 
a At New York, it is the hight of the 


season for perishable stuff, and prices 
cover a wide range. Receipts from the 
South are finding sharp competition 
with home-grown, and al] this favored 
buyers, String beans We @#1 p bskt, 
new carrots $1@2 p 100 behs, south- 
ern. cucumbers $1. »0@2 p bbl, hot- 
house do 40@ 0c p doz, LI cauliflow- 
er 75c@$1 p bbi, cabbage HO@Sijc p 
cra, near by lettuce 250 506¢ p bskt, 
green peas 40@ 5c, Jersey peppers $1 
@1.50 p bx, radishes Tic @$1.25 p bbl, 

ach 40@ The, summer squash The 
Ol 25, tomatoes $1@1.75 p_ carrfer. 
Old onions received scant considera- 
eee and scarcely quotable, new Tex 

Te @F1 cra of 1 bu, and Md, Del 
and NJ bo@ S5e p bskt. 

Outlook for a larger crop of onions 
than last year, stand perfect the mid- 
die of June.—[J. S. D., Osborne, O. 

-- Wool 
_ The higher prices of domestic wools 
fiave caused spinners to refuse busi- 
'pess at old figures. A feature of the 
wool trade is the increased purchases 
of the raw staple in South Africa for 
_ shipment to this country. This has 

' developed considerable magnitude 
‘since the beginning of the war. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Boston ‘ora, 
1915.. 29% oy 
1914.. 27% aie 
1... 2848 291 27 ay 
30912; . 27 28 25 
Y Butter 


At New York, demand was mostly 
for city use, with shipping trade to 
outside points only moderate. Large 

uantities of creamery sold around 

33% p lb for extras, some high scor- 

ne Jots at 20@29%c; state dairy, fin- 
28@28%, good to prime 26% 
we. 


At Elgin, cmy butter sold at 27c. 
S-At Columbus, cmy butter 29c p lb, 


fox ant, 
<= eat Cleveland, emy 80%c, dairy 24c. 
Bary ot peony. emy 27@28c, dairy 


@27 
tat Philadelphia, emy 30%c. 
~ At Pittsburg, cmy 30c. 
“At Rochester, cmy 30c. 
At Buffalo, cmy 2%c, dairy 24@ 26c. 
a Cheese 
At New York, interest continues to 
ter around the export trade, recent 
ces. from England a little less 
n, and buyers cautious. At the 
me time the market is well support- 
under both foreign and domestic 
_~ buying, popular prices around 1c to 
~ a fraction more. Whole milk, fresh 
-and twins 15% @15%c for white, 
1% en ee for colored, fresh 
eddars 15%e, daisies 15% @16%¢, 
& twins and flats 15% @15%c, Wis 
s 15% @16c, skims 10@13c. 





Albany, Spectra’ 70c. p. bu, 







teers 1113.50. p 100 Ibe 
@ Ibs, 
veal. om, He 14.50 
’p doz turnips 
y carroty 1, cabbage 3. 
















SUF we ee 








tove Srocsn Fieco Aepaesentative 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 



















LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





-~ Cattle, — Hogs — -— Sheep — 

Per 100 Ibs 

1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 

iea seveee $0.65 $9. 40 $7.80 $8.40 $6.50 $5.25 
So St Paul 8.65 7.50 8.05 6.09 5.00 
New York - 9.50 8 40 8.35 $8.75 6.75 5.50 
Buffalo ...... - 9.75 9.40 8.25 860 650 550 
Kansas City .. 9.35 9.60 7.60 8.30 6.50 5.00 
Pittsburg ..... 9.50 9.10 815 855 6.50 6.00 





At Chicago, cattle of quality were 
in excellent demand on the part of 
local killers and for shipment to the 
east. Prices hardened a trifle, very 
large numbers crossing the scales at 
$S.5U0G0.55 p 100 Ibs and occasional 
carlots at 9.404@9.65. Receipts at this 
point for the first half of this year 
are a little behind a year ago, while 
in all the six Jeading western primury 
markets rather more beef cattle have 
appeared than during the first six 
months of ‘14. 

In such grades of plain or medium 
cattle as come into competition with 
animals showed from the southwest- 
ern ranges, the market was relatively 


less firm, yet a good, healthy move- 
ment. Very little fault could be 
found in any direction. Thin steers 


and mixed lots sold at $7.25@8, dry 
butcher cows 4.50@7.50, bulls 5@7, 
medium heifers 6.50@8.25, veal calves 
7.75 @ 9.75. ‘ 

The hog market has not worked 
very far in either direction from the 
price level of early June, one day 
following another with moderate ac- 
tivity. Popular quotations were = 50 
7.75. Mixed packing lots sold at 7.45 


@7.60, ordinary heavy packing slight 
discount, selected packing and ship- 
ping 7.00@7.80. 


Following the recent heaviness 
more life prevailed in the sheep mar- 
ket and prices were well maintained. 
All quotations now are on the basis 
of shorn sheep; good to choice 
vethers $5.50@6.50, ewes 4.50 @5.25, 
western lambs 8@9.50, fcy springs 10. 

At New York, June 27—Last week 
after Monday the market ruled slow 
hut firm on steers closing 25c higher, 
fat cows and bulls 15@2hc° higher. 


Venls c'ovred with an active demand 
and 25@50c higher. The selling 
range for the week was: Steers $6.75 


@9.75, bulls 4.75@7.75, two fancy 
stable fed do, 8.25. cows 3.245@7.25, a 
few extra dry fed do, 7.50@7.75, veals 
$.50@11.50, culls 7@8, skim milk 
calves 5.50@7, fed calves 6@8 

There were 36 cars of cattle and 
5219 calves on sale today;_ steers and 
fat cows strong, bulls a fraction 
hisher. Veals were firm to HA0e¢ 
h.i@ier, skim milk and fed calves 
strong. Steers averaging 910 to 1415 
Ibs sold at 7.8714%4@9.75 p 100 Ibs, 
including five cars Pa, 1278 to 1415 
Ibs at 9.40@9.75, two cars Va 910 to 


1136 Ibs at 7.87144 @8.90, cows 3.50@ 
7.50, veals 9012, skim milk calves 
6@7, grassers 6. 

Sheep were in good demand and 
2h5c higher early in the week, closing 
strong to 25c higher. Lambs in very 
light receipt after last Monday and 


firm; advancing 25@40c Wednesday; 
closing with another advance of 50c. 
The selling range for the week was: 
100 ‘Ibs, 


Sheep, ewes, $3.50@6_p 
wethers 6.450@7, lambs 8@11. These 


were 39 cars of sheep and lambs on 
sale today. Prime handy sheep firm; 
others steady. Ewes 4@6 p 100 Ibs, 
lambs 9@11, top prices for Ky lambs 
11, Va 11, Tenn 10.75, state and Pa 10. 

Hogs after last Monday ruled firm, 
closing 10c higher. Today there were 


four cars on sale. Market firm to As 
higher. ‘State and Pa hogs $8.15 @ 
8.30, roughs 6.60@6.75. 
"The Horse Market 
The demand was slack last week, 
and very little doing outside of sea- 
‘soned work horses. Fair to good 


grades were rated steady; inferior do, 
slow and hard to sell. Good to oe 
heavy drafters were quiet at $250@ 
300 p head, occasional sales at iether 
figures. Chunks weighing 1100 to 
1300 Ibs 175@250, second-hand gen- 
eral purpose horses 75@150. 


Holstein Sale July 22 


At the Ca via, NY, i t sale of over 
200 head of Holsteins more $1000 animals were sold 
than at any previous sale. The — ors = 

700 for a 36-pound cow, the second highest price 
= for Queen Segis Lillith, a 35-pound daughter of 








tunity for breeders and dairymen to secure richly bred 
Holsteins at their own prices. Even if they do not 
buy it will ney them to attend the sale and see the 
cattle.—LW. Benninger. 





Armour Family of Ayrshires 

Jean Armour, an Ayrshire cow, gave 20,116 pounds 
milk in her 12th year, the world’s record at the time, 
which made her the champion of the breed. She then 
demonstrated in her lith year, in the hands of W. P. 
Schanck. William Ingalls as herdsman, character- 
istic hardiness and vigorous constitution, being in calf 
fre months and giving i 182 pounds. of milk cot- 
taining 716 pounds fat er daughter. Jean Armour 
3d, has just comp ‘leted. for Mr Sehanck a year's test 
as junior two-year-old, giving 14,987 younds of milk 
and 599.9 pounds «f fat, making her the world's 
chanijnon Ayrshire for both milk and fat. She will 
freshen in time to enter the test as three-year-old. 
This test makes her sire, Howie’s Dairy King, the 
sire and grandsire of the champion junior and cham- 
aon senior two-year-olds of the world. The*maternal 
grandam, Sarah 2 Was officially announced on 
dune 1, 1914. by the department of agriculture of 
Canada, as being winuer of more prizes of dary tests 
than any living cow of any breed. This is the only 
instance in the Ayrshire history where mother and 
daughter or two of the same family. have each made 
a championship record. Here production and show 
ring worth are conbined im individuals, 


Queen of Dairy Cows 


Finderne Pride Johanna Rue, the Holstein-Friesian 
cow, bred by Bernhard Mayer of Finderne, N J, and 
now owned by the Somerset Holstem breeders’ com- 
pany of Somerville, N J, has broken all records, not 
only those of the Holstein-Friesian breed, but of all 
Other breeds, by producing in 365 consecuuve days, 
28,404 pounds of milk containing 1176.5 »ounds of 
butter fat. She freshened at the age of five years 
four mouths. Her sire is Johanna Rue ‘d's Lad, her 
dam Jondine Pride. The test was made under the 
supervision of the New Jersey agricultural college, 
aud for the semi-official long-time test. There were 
eight different supervisors employed in the conduct. 
Near the close of her llth month in yearly test 
Finderne Pride Johanna Rue was placed on strict 
official test for 30 days, with every milking watched, 
weighed, sampled and tested hy the supervisor then in 
charge, and in that time produced 2437 powids milk 
containing 117.6 pounds of butter fat. During the 
best seven days, beginning 358 days after freshening, 
the production was 602 pounds milk contaming 28.8 
pounds fat. By this production she for the second 
time broke the record in the division of records begun 
not less than 240 days from freshening. Thus this 
great cow produced im seven days almost as much fat 
at the close of her yearly test as sie did in her best 
seven Guys at the beginning of that test, and she 
new stands as queen of all dairy cows.—[E. A. H. 


Jerseys In Demand 


We have been very busy shipping Jerseys cince the 
United States declared our country free area. .Recent 
shipments melude bulls as follows: Two to Wisconsin, 
two to Maine, two to Mississipp!, two to West Vir- 

inia, two to Vermont, one each to Alabama, Georgia, 
lissouri, New York, Michigan and Tennessee. Two 
cows to Maryland, one heifer to Ohio. That yearly 
testing pays is demonstrated by prices received. We 
have sold four young sons of Pogis 99th of Hood 
farm for $2000. two at $500 each and two at $1000 
each.—[ Hood Farm. 


Tri-County Breeders’ Sale 


The Tri-county Holstein-Friesian breeders’ associa- 
tion held its third annua! spring sale at Sidney, N ¥. 
dune 16 aud 17, A total of 161 head of Holsteins were 
sold for $27,430, an average of $170. The highest 
priced animal sold was Sunrise Hengerveld Caroline, 
who brought $810. She was consigned by Every 
Lrothers of Bivomvilie, NY, and purchased by 
Peter Chambers of Walton, N Y.— A few of the higher 
priced animals sold were; 


Sunrise Hengerveld Caroline, Peter Chambers, 
Walton, me tebeaksasncetpoeds cottedadhcakee 810 
King Poutiac Gem De Kol, H. M. Dunham, Mar-_. 
SS Ie D. povahbace's bdr 66stcbnsecatastesene 800 
Duteh Corner _ Bessie “Lyons, H Bernard, 
NOE; 10. O hebivécacvsctarecBaseignevtes 510 
Delta Segis, W. A. Russell, Carbondale, Pa. 375 
Hanah Texal De Kol, E. E. Risley, Walton, 
Spt ses aOe'de's vewvus aps deteenes cote tiete 325 
Arcady : ie Adria, E. M. Stanton, New behest 


De Ey S cea bhnne erdbabes seedctuededecee tess 300 
Mountain View Lady, EA Vandervort, Una- 
a 8 RS Pr eer 300 
Dutch Corner Bessie Korndyke, ¥. i. White, 
ES UES. BEN vines ccc st cpostaessedas 300 
Paul Beets , Piciestie 2a, J. ‘H. Arms- 
strong, Walt RE OS a ae 300 
Marion Sir Pieterije Segis 2d, Lewis W. Butter- 
field, Binghamitun, N-¥ 20... .sccccccscastosccce 285 
Sunrise Hengerveld Aaggie, Fred Pomeroy, Sidney 
GE. BOD. s00cb. ccd abbas ct ecconacdt apeeks 285 
Pietertje Aaggie Segis, N. E. Goodrich, Owego, ‘ 
FavercdcoccchhsogenNesscisivipeiueescce 75 
Suurise Heugerveld Bess, W. D. Loomis........ 270 
Queen De Kol Vale . Fred Pomeroy .... 270 
Dutch Corner Dot, » Renan, New Wood- 
Se BES ee ete ease 260 
Hannah Netherland Beauty, "Lewis ‘W. Butter- 
ln 46nceseheeky c shadeevs ssc deapendss ctsstos 260 


Maggie Willowbridge De Kol, 
Gilbgrtsville, NY 

Dutch Corner Lilly Korndyke, E. M. Stanton. 255 
— Segis, H. H. Van Scott, Bainbridge, 


Hil! Pine Veeman Vander, Lewis C. More, Beers- 
COs NE cotecccscveccccus dsovnecceveesececs 225 





Wy itp ecgsheseees vpvess cope hooebasentbcenn eee 225 
Nudive Pontiac Pieterije, Ira 8. Jarvis, Hart- 
wick Seminary, N Y¥ 225 
Maggie Artis Maplecroft Paul 3d, 
Guilford, N 215 
Maggie Artis Segis, Stevens Bros’ Company, 
RAVORROUD IE TE. ac inadc tedceede s+ 6506 6eteadrose 215 
ytie Rowena De Kol 2d, R. W. Siver, Sidney, 215 
Enos gel ed peastn'v ont ee tp rhbievcceihs 21 
Brookside. Houwtje Johanna, H. C. Scoit, Una- 
GR IES we caridetuigvevccesbotgenaseeuces - 215 
Heifer calf, W. H. Mace, Cortland, N Y ....... 210 
Likely Sir Pietertje Segis, H. B. Weeder, Sid- 
Pe SS RS ee ee Ee 210 
Terracelawn Pontiac Queen, C. L. Banks, New 
ge BSP Fs Fe Or ae 205 
Lady Lorie 2d, J. P. Ahrens, Deposit. N Y. 200 
The sale was managed by R. Corbin of Bain- 
bridge, NY, and E. Risiey of Walton, N Y¥. 


Auctioneers were Haeger, Kelley and Baxter.—[E.A.H. 





Coming Events 


Cambridge valley fair, Cambridge, N Y, ug 23-27 
Warren county farmers’ picnic, Belivdere, x i 
Aug 18, 1915 
Genesee Co fair, Batavia, N Y, Sept 21-25 
Southwestern, New York, breeders’ second annual, 
Holsteins, ‘Randolph, + Oct li 
Highland horse and colt show, Highland, Md, Aus 14 
Warren Co farmers’ picnic, Belvidere. N J, Aug 18 





the noted King Ra , $3450. he was 

the noted-New Jersey eder E. C. Brill, who had 
eight head in this sale that sold for $9000. or an 
average of $1050. Mr Brill will consign a carload of 
high-class registered Holsteins to the sale on July 22 
on the Allentown, Pa, fair grounds. Other consignors 
are: C. Kerrick, D. M. Sterner, C. E. Peters- 
beim and others. In this consignment will be daugh- 
ters and granddaughters of the leading sires of the 
breed, such as King Segis, King Segis Champion, 
brother to the sire of Mabel Segis yg who 
made 40.4 pounds butter in seven days, the only 40- 
pound cow under full age, Rag Apple Korndyke 8th 
who was fo for $25. Beod pontine Jiomeyie. ve 2 
a high-class, ge M bred in iduats i 
at this vale, which will be a rare oppor- 


— 














Boston Garter 


The Standard for men 


PAD, CORD AND NEVERBIND 
OF your Deelie'ce be Sal 
on. receipt of 

Seiigs The"es, Renin. 



















Heart’s Delight Farm 


DORSETS AND 
SOUTH DOWNS 


Yearling and Ram Lambs 







Can also furnish entire show flocks 
of either breed to win in strongest 
competition. 


= 
= W.H. MINER, Chazy, N. Y. 
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Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offériak Very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
fiocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 


the best. Send for catalogue. 
ENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N, Y. 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 


©. T. BRETTELL, Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





° Winner 23 
Snowcroft Hampshires 22" “ 2 
cluding Champion Ram at last N. Y. State Fair, alse 
State Champion in 1913. Stock on hand at all times 
DR, SARGENT F. SNOW. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Bleck Fecsd Highland Sheep for Sale 


sed.oms t ewes and spring lambs from imported stock. 
JOHN C. GALVIN 
Manager Netherwood Farm, New Hamburgh, N. Y. 








AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest Scliool and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today 3 free 
catalog. Jones Nat’! School of Aust encesing, 20 N. 
Sacramento Bivd.. Chicago, ll). Carey M. Jones. Pres. 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our eubscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eges. 
We shali continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


Elizabeth 


Ce eed 





Poultry Farm 


Day old chicks and eggs for hatching. 8S. C. Brown 
Leghorns Kulf strain 8. C. W. ghorns and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. Our breeders we have selected with 
care, for which we claim are as fine a flock of breed- 
ers as can be had. We havg 2700 layers at this time 
on our farm. We are prepared to fill all orders 
promptly. Our hatching capacity ig 10,000. Write for 
Drice jist. Visitors welcome. 

JOHN H. WARFEL & SON, ROHRERSTOWN, PA. 


Barron- Wycko' ° 

we" S.C. White Leghorns 
~ To make room for growing 

Stock and Eggs stock 1 am offering for sales 
few choice breeding pens at a great sacrifice. Each te 
male trapnested during March. Satisfaction absolutely 
aranteed. Selected eggs for hatching, $1.50 ont 16; 
76 per 50; SS wer 0: $25.00 per 500; 340.00 r 1000. 








90% fertility arantec: 
The Allen Poultry Farm, South Riverdale, Md. 
BA ROSE COMB 
RGA BROWN 
LEGHORNS 


Fine one and two-year-old breeding hens at $1 each, 
also cockerels $1. Circular. 


WARD W. DASEY, BOX 11, FRANKFORD, DEL. 


16,000, CHICKS #.a"set825°3 
FARM RAISED STOCK. 
8S. C. White Leghorns 7 cents each, 8S. C. Brown Leg- 
horns 7 cents each. 8. ©. Buff Leghorns 8 cents each. 
Barred P. Rocks 8 cents each. Broiler chicks 6 cents 
Will ship C. O. D. if 1-3 accompanies the 











a sod chicks and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Circu 

KEYSTONE: HATCHERY, Box 104, Oriental, Pa. 

nitom Twloraloa, gress Baby chicks, White 

Leghorns 8c. each, 

Rhode Island Reds 10c each, or in ex- 

Gangs for thoroughbred turkeys, any 


rie’ 
THE D DEROY TAYLOR CO., Newark, N.Y. 


S. C. W. LEGHORN CHICKS 
a from “high-class” hi 

Srodusers of chalk white eggs, $9 per 100. Order at 

onee. Delivery guaranteed. Circular free. 

WM. W. KETCH, ° COHOCTON, N. Y¥. 








EGGS 15 $1, 40 $2. Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 


Light Brahmas, Reds, Leghorns, 8. 8S. Hamburgs, 19 
varieties; Houdans, White Orpingtons, Rose Comb 
Minorcas, 13 $1.50, 30 $3. Catalog. 34 years’. ex- 


perience. 8S. K., MOHR, R.3, Coopersburg, Pa 











THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
Best general purpose fow! for eggs and meat. Heavy 
winter layers. White Orpington eggs and baby chicks. 
Honest values and square deal guaranteed. Catalog 
freee RELIABLE YARDS, Route 15, Lyons, N. Y. 





CHICKS 15 CENTS EACH. siz PER a 
fine 2Fe each. 0 per 100. fawn ond Wi white! adian Raw 
F Buck oks, $1 50 and each. 
‘fouen Ducks 4 106 Ibs. each. $0 
pions o: o Aaperitn. Aldbam Poultry Farm, R 33, Phoeni: Pa. 





‘65. BREEDS. Pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
\ paanens, bantame, pigeons, guinea pigs, — 
and dogs. Farm raised stock for sale 
for. hatching. Ratitestion guaranteed. oie 
og free. H. A. Souder. Box G, Sellersville; 
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sold Thomas 
in breeding condition. 
Young boars and boar pigs of scimitar breeding 
at reasonable prices. 
B. HARPENDING. 


. weighed 745 pounds, 





DUNDEE, N. Y. 











Delchesters Berkshire 


Our Berkshires are of the large prolific 
type. We are offering boars and gilts, 
not akin, from fall of 1914 litters. Also 
pooking orders for spring pigs. Trios 
a specialty. 


DELCHESTER FARMS 
Newtown Square - Pennsylvania 


Discriminating Buyers 
Satisfied 


with “Woodrow” Farm Berkshires; all fashionable 
families; outstanding individuals. Orders for export 
given especial care. 

A. A BUCKLEY, “Woodrow,” 





BROAD AXE, PA. 


weed c IDA rr 
LIVE STGGK INSURANCE 


Against Death From Aay Cause oa 
HORSES, COWS & MULES 


Fall Coverage—Rates Reasoaabic. 


Indiana & Ohio Live Stock Insurance Co 
Established 1886—30 yrs. old and here to stay. 
Assets ,689—Sarplus $271 ,295. 






1 al reserve distincti Stock Company 
pa Be to do business Re Voce ‘State by 
New York State iusurance Dept. 
For Particulars Address 


wonbhend Vv. PIERSON CO., Iac., 











anagere, pt. 
26 Court Street, Brookiya, N. Y. 








HORSES, JACKS AND MULES 


5 STALLIONS 
and MARES 


h Suffoiks -. Clydes- 















JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


THE HOME OF 











RAG APPLE KORNDYKE = 
= A few facts concerning Rag Apple Koradyke = 
= He is one of the very best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac Apole, the = 
= $8,000 cow. He has twenty-five A.R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. one has 1 thesame = 
= breeding as Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 2d, 3721 Ibs. butter in seven days ; 874% the same breeding 3 
= as Pontiac Pet, the second 37-lb. cow; has 75% the same breeding as Pontiac Lady Korndyke, = 
= 38.03 Ibs. butter in seven days. and has 874% the same breeding as King of the Pontiacs. = 
= We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. = 
= Write for ee and prices = 
= W. W. JENNINGS - Towanda, Pennsylvania 3 
SNL VALU TMA LR HA Uti wae TU UMS) 

Head your herd with a son of 
King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 
. eS other sow of King of the Pontiacs has a dam with 
great a combined yearly Milt and Batter record 
We + one one born March 22, 1914. A show bull, ready for service, Kk white. Hisdam 


also a 30-lb. sister, and her 
£. H. KNAPP & SON 








her 6 nearest tested dama avera, e greater than 2% ibs.cach. Her sire has a 20-Ib.iam 
dam's full brother has three 30-lb. daughters. Price $400 


FABIUS, NEW YORK 








dales. Special spring offering of 
priced to sell. ‘There's @ reason .¥ Bulletin 
No 13 entitled, “More Dollars.” It's Free. 


ADIRONDACK FARMS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 











For Sale BERKSHIRE 
AND O.1.C. BOARS 


from two to twelve months of age. Good breeding, ex- 


cellent individuals. Prices very reasonable. Write for 
particulars. 
TARBELL FARMS, Smithville Flats. NEW YORK 





BERKSHIRES—We have for sale a . y= of young 
pigs, price $25 trio, unrelated. Also 20 head of young 
service boars, splendid individuals from $25 up. 
Cholera pimmuned. Breeding, individuality and type 
cannot be beaten. Con:prising the blood of Champion 
Rival Masterpiece. Longfellow, Berryton Duke, a 
Trueworth. ELKTON FARM, - ELKTON, MD. 

for the next thirty days. 


. . 
Berkshire Special (emt fru “us 
open gilt; choicest of my March pigs; trios a specialty. 
Sire and dams all prize winners, some undefeated. 
H. 8. TILBURY, Rt. 2, Owego (Tioga Co.), N. ¥. 








Bell Tel. EAST VIEW FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD, N. Y. 





75 CHOICE BERKSHIRE PIGS sired A Prides Hope- 
ful 167999, a grandson of Masterpiece TY¢00, and 
from dams of equal breeding $12.50 aoe. Regist ase, 
crated and express paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Home Farm, J. Will Mayes, Prop., Howard, Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 


Pair i unrelated. $15; trio pigs. unrelated. $25: 
oe a old, high-class breeding. OTS-DA-WA 
S CO, Inc, Phelps Bidg. Binghamton, N Y. 








Meadowview Berkshires 


are large Berkshires. 159 for gale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 


SHELDON FARM 


Ly eemeey Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Bestof breeding. C.E.Barnes.Oxford.N.Y. 








200 spring pigs of March and A; ‘1 far- 
Durocs row. Bred from our large show and dreed- 
ing boars. Ready to ship at once. Gilts and sows 


bred for fall -farrow. . Prices reas:waine. 
Cc. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO, - Pleasantville, 0. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—Paest of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
W. &. BOWEN, R. ¥. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. ¥Y. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 

‘ AT BRIPLADACO FARM 
now offering service bonrs and young pigs. 
te breed the JOHN CROWE, HIMROD, 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


English, white, short-nose Special sale 
3 Pigs, superior quality, fair we It is not 
Har you pay, but what you get thet eouncs. 
3. G. CURTIS Box 272 BOCHESTER, N. Y. 


Poland Chinas Registered 
age four and six months old, also brood 
sow and — boar. Prices reduced to 
move quick 

J, Wilber Brin, 


POLAND-CHINAS 228 aucoti. Prot 








We aim 
N. ¥. 











Stewartsville, N. J. 





lific. The kind you want. Sows bred. Young Boars 
and Pigs for sale. Pairs not akin. Write me. 
G. 8. HALL, - - FARMDALE, OHIO 





BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 
Bred sows and service boars, fall pigs. At reasonable 
ptices. Write describing your wants. I will tell you 
what I have in that line 
GEORGE SPRAGUE - GRAFTON, OHIO 


FOR SALE 


PURE-BRED POLAND PIGS $10 om, male or 
a ething but select stock sent 
FE DERALSBURG, MD. 








High-grad is — a exhi- 
Mule-Foot Hogs Hish-rrade wend exhi- 


stock bargain 
during the a. We hee a grand herd, 
founded 


summer 
on some of the best blood in the world. bay 
for prices and fiterature. Springdele Farms, Randall, N. 


Registered Chester White Pigs 


Prices and oatestnation on Pony Prompt attention 
ll orde Call or a 
ere PITCHE ’ - LOWVIILE, N. Y. 








and Chester 


REGISTERED Sut .f. %4 Sete 


ne. A few fall sows to farrew in 
‘ow booking orders 


A 4 for spring pigs. 
EUGENE P. BOGERS, - WAYVILIB, N. ¥, 





REGISTERED PERCHERON pag 
four to six months weighing 500 to 890 each, toa 
kind with plenty vf quality. Also stallions ben one 
Shetland —— 

- ESPYVILLE, Ps 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


to five years, and 
¥. B. STEWART. 








SPRINGDALE FARMS 


the best place to buy 


Grade Holsteins 


150 head “a extra well-bred cows served to freahen in 
Sept., Oct. and Nov. All large and heavy 
milkers, 


100 fancy two-year-old heifers, all served to reg. bulls. 
A few young reg. Holstein bulls. 


¥. P. SAUNDERS & SON, - 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


Offers Pure- 


Holstein Yearling Heifer 


Sired by Colantha Beauty Segis, a 31.87-Ib. son of 
Belle Segis. Dem is a daughter of a 30-ib son of 
Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad, with a junior 2-year- 
old record of 12.65 Ibs. butter in 7 days; next dam 
has a record of 19.656 Ibs. butter in 7 days, and is 
a granddaughter of the great Hengerveld » _ Price 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 





$175 for quick sale with all papers f. o. 
H. H. WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELD. “ys. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


from A. RK. 0. Dams, at very reasonabie prices, 


F. A. Tinker, Herkimer, N. Y 











[5 


Holstein Bull 


Sen of King Quality, from an A. R. 0. daughter of 
King Waiker. ready for service, for a quick sale, 
$125. First check gets bim. 

J. A. STANTON & SON, NEW WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Bull born Oct. 29, 1913, grandson of De Kol Burke 
and King Pontiac Champion, “4 Diack. large. growthy 
bull. Fr. H. LATIMER, - ARKPORT, N. Y. 


TIME TO BUY 
High-class Jerseys and Berkshires. We have both for 
sale, either sex. all ages. Let us start you right, or 
sell you a herd sire to improve your herd. Write, or 


, come and see our 
HOOD FARM, - - LOWELL. MASS. 


. 4 Offers H. F. bull, 
Riverside Stock Farm 223" Yi.ta""s 
1915. A nice, straight calf. Sire, King Pontiac Boon 
Lilith, a son of King of the Pontiacs. with a 30-!b. 
dam. Dam 24-lb. daughter i Aaggie Cornucopia Jo- 
hanna, Lad. Price $75 if taken soon. First check gets 
him. A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfeld, N Y. 


Registered Holstein Bulls 
Six nicely marked bulls, twelve to eighteen months 
eld, best of A. R. O. backing. Also some bull calves. 
Write or come and see. 














Prices are right. 








JOHN STOCKMEISTER, RL Attica, Ohio 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Boars ready for service, bred sows and «pring pigs, 
almost all of them sired by our oon boar. 
. & F. A. BEATTY ENT, OHIO 
REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 
all ages, from herd bull, Jean’s Canuck, son of 


Jean Armour 


JOHN M. LEWIS, - ALFRED STATION, N. Y. 





calves from 


“4 4 Bull 
Registered I Holsteins 2 'R'o. “cows sired 
by Golden Segis De Kol Korndyke whose dam, sire’s 
dam and sister average 35.91 Ibs. butter in seven days. 
HOME FARM CENTRE VALLEY, PA. 


VAM AN THRIFTY-BRED GQ ae S$ 
White Wyandottes, Silver Campines, 8. C. d 
White Leghorns. Utmost satisfaction assured. a 9 
—_ circular. 


hicks and eggs. 
OWNLAND D FARMS, UTH HAMMOND, N. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


The best breeding at farmers’ prices. 
JOHN C. CAMPBELL, R. F. D., Binghamton, N. Y. 
S| Holstein service bull, price $90; 
For Sale: youngsters for $50 each and one 
for Send Py photos and breeding. Write your 
wants to IDEAL DAIRY FARM, Brown Bros., 8t. 
Lawrence Co., Canton, N. Y. 


Registered Holstein Bull 


By a sire whose . ww 21834 Ibs. of milk in a 
d from A. R. 0. dam. 
HENRY K. JARVIS, - | WEEDSPORT. N. Y. 




















—! famous Isaac 
Registered Brown Swine fiunt “herd. pur: 
chased for foundation a —e be selling: death 
of owner. 2 three-yr.-cld hei ol4 bull; or 
month-old heifer. Chas. B. Delzell M iittle Falls, N. 


Polled Holsteins Si: Sans 














East River Grade} 


Holsteins for Sale 


100 extra high-grade Holstein cows 
served to come fresh in Aug., Sept. and 
Oct. Served to reg. bulls. They are milk- 
ing good now. Come and see them milked. 
Reg. bulls ready for use. Bell phone 14F5. 
John B. Webster. Dept. O, Cortland, N.Y. 


600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 
W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, 





N.Y. 








Grayfield Farms 


GREENWICH, N. Y. 


$75. Holstein bull calf, % white, 6 months 
old, growthy, sired by son of King Segis. 
Dam, as a 2-year-old, has a record of 19.12 
ibs. butter—68.2 Ibs. milk one day. 











Benninger's Third Great Consignment Sale 
100 REGISTERED 


HOLSTEINS 


Thursday, July 22, 1915 
On Allentown, Pa., Fair Grounds 


In this consignment will be an elegant lot of 
15 head from E. C. Brill, Stewarteville, N. J.. a 
carload of choice animals from J. G@. Kerrick, 
Towanda, Pa. 16 head from C. L. Petersheim, 
Ronks, Pa. 12 head from D. M. Sterner, Quaker- 
town, Pa., and 30 head of my own. Here you will 
be able to buy high-ciass, richly bred animals for 
less money than at any other sale. Write for catalog. 


W. M. BENNINGER, - BENNINGERS, PA. 

















BLEMISHED 
GUERNSEY COWS" 


x have four slightly blemished. imported registered 
uernsey cows, which I will sell at 30 ta to 75% reduc 
ton A rare > opportunity to secure » good foundation 
animal at a smal! outlay. Am also ring some 
splendid registered bull calves at half price to farmers 

in New York, New Jersey and Pennaytvania, 


FRANK 8. PEER 
OSCEOLA FARMS - CRANFORD, N. J. 








SPOT FARM it 
Holsteins 


reg. heifer caives, 2 to 8 
months old, $1500. 5 reg. bulls, 
2 to 8 months old, $35 to $100 
each. 1 carload of registered cows 
at farmers’ prices. 1 carload of 
de and 2-year- — 
each. Grade cows 
Holstein heifer and bull cine 
es Express paid in lots 


REAGAN ence. 
TULLY, 


Upland Farms Guernseys 


A few young bulls 


from the famous “Florham Monarch” 
20771, out of A. R. O. dams, or dams now 
on test. Also have a few young Tam- 
worth and Berkshire pigs for 


H. E. MURDOCK, Mer., Ipswich, Mass. 











Bulls Young Bulls 


Stead by the qoontert bali oS Grand, Sie Rag Apple 
airview Johanaa Giadi Korndyke. 
Prices from $50 up. 
DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, Supt. 
MUNNSVILLE, Madison Couaty, NEW YORK 





King of the Pontiacs 
1isS2 TESTED DAUGHTERS 
If you want to be the “ Leaders,” 
buy a bull of King of the Pontiacs’ breeding 
“ Book of Bulls” just edited. Write for it. 
STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 

















$200—H.-F. Bull For Sale -$200 


Born Jan. 24, 1914. Fine individual. well grown, 
fe Sire, Outchland 


above 30 pounds butter 
BLEWER, OWBEGO, N. Y. 


For Sale 250 Head 


Constaatas fi a. Bg high-grade Holstein heifers 

1 old, 20 due in 20 to days, and 
100 00 good. ae ra fresh and close springers. Price 
right. And 30 head of registered cows and heifers and 
20 bulls; 15 ready for service at discount prices. 


J. R. FROST - - MUNNSVILLE, N.Y 


Miulanhurst Farms 


Offers 6 Holstein heifer calves. grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
marked, good individuals, dams sired by 
one of the best sons of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke. 


in 7 days. FRED A. 











Register of Merit J erseys. 


Bull and heifer calves by Golden Fern’s son, sire of 
ten heifers whose records average over 500 pounds. 
Every cow in herd in Register of Merit. Good Berk- 
shires, all ages, ready for shipment. 


PENHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 
LAKESIDE HERD 


Offers rim yearling bull; State Fair prize winner; 
gr. son of King Segis and Bianche Lyons Netherland, 
gr. ae A. & G. Inka McKinley; dam a gr. 
daughter of King Segis Pontiac, gr. gr. daughter of 
Ponting ‘Clothilde De Kol 2d and King of the Pontiacs. 

Sire of dam is a brother to the $50,000 bull and 
$20,000 Wwull calf. 
E. A. POWELL, 


FOR SALE 


50 nicely marked black and white Holstein heifers. 
yearlings and two-year-olds, with calf by pure-bred 

fine | Must be seen to be appreciated. 
Also 20 cows new milkers and nearby springers. 


HARRY H. HART. - CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 


BUY Se Bie haghed by S0-Ib. ancestor. "oh 





Price very low. 


904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 








FO 
N.Y. Address correspondence to Barton, N,¥. 














To Avoid Inbreeding 


We offer a service bull, 3 years old, over 
half white, straight, kind and sure, traces 
5 times to Pontiac Korndyke. 
—CHEAP— 
High grade heifer calves $15.00. 
J. A. LEACH - Cortland, N. Y. 








VANDERKAMP FARMS 
Que center bord cive has mage goed with ofl of tile Goss 
fben at 2-2 (8 in number). Average A.R.0. Record if 
a 


Sire! Kine j udge Segis Riera 


AR, ceaerveld “ 
we hove 8 eens from 27 to 29 Ibs. aan 4 vear old 
half sisters of our 4 year old heifer with a 

3.293 tbe. Butter, 754.3 Ibs. Milk 
record for seven days just completed. Write for par 
ticulars of these We will exchange for on. 

bred heifers. F. & SOULE & SONS. Syracuse, N.Y 














ELSBREF BROS.. Milan, Pa | PATRVIEW FARM JERSEYS 


Production Our Watchword 
Lou's Torono 106614 Heads the Herd 
Geentet bull of any breed from standpoint of produc- 
ion of his dams a 


8 
extra good heifers bred to this bull for sale. 
Raymond L. Pike, Owner and Manager, Genera. 0. 


A. R. O. Bull Calves 


No. 1, 2 months old, Dam 12.25 tb, 2-year-old, $40.09 
No. 2, 2 months old, Dam 20.86 Ib, 4-year-old, $50.00 

No. 3, 2 months old, Dam 22.57 Ib. $60 00 
HEIFER CALF 2 months old, Dam 20 Ibs, $125.00 
Address W. H. MACE, - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 


BULLS six to ten months old, light in color, straight, 
square and well developed. ee it 

De Kol out of granddaughters of De Kol Butter 
Boy 3d, with A. R. O. records. Brice 276 to Gi0e & 
taken at once. This is less than half ir value. 
We are short of stable room. Who fs the a mant 
C. L. Banks & Son. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin,N.¥. 


Hinchey Homestead for 


1 Holstein bull born April 18, wae. 
Butter Bo 


Kol and out 
daughter of This ott ks ts 
color half and balf. Write for 


W. 8S. HINCHEY,: Box 729, 
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- Successful Forgery—XVI 
“DON’T want you to hold Miss 
~*Donaldson responsible for this 
affair,” I said. “It was I who 
planned it. I persuaded her.” 
“Oh, 1 know that,’ he answered. 
__ **Shen ‘why. punish her?” 
 “She’s not being punished, my dear 
sir. She’s just being kept out of 
Mischief for a little while.” 
= “Until. when?” 
»~ ‘“*OUntil such time as I see fit.” 

- “And what are you proposing to 
_ do with me?” 
4 “That may depend somewhat upon 
= the result of Purvis’ errand.” 
GT 


> 



























































































| “Assuming that he gets my com- 


“pass,” I said, “what then?” 


‘4 o knows?” he answered, with 
-@ careless movement. “Nothing is 
settled.” 


- “J suppose you know what you are 
proposing is larceny, Vinton.” 
€ smiled at me indulgently. 
“By what name would you describe 


your visit to me at my hotel this 
morning?’’’. he inquired. 
_. “The cases are not similar,” I re- 


“In that instance I was act- 
on authority to recover—” 
He stopped me with a wave of his 


“I’m not going to discuss the ethics 
of anything,” he broke in. “I’m cut- 
ting out ethics for a while. They're 
tiresome and, in this matter, out of 
place.” 
- J] subsided sullenly. Vinton found 
interest in the pages of a book; sit- 
ting facing me,.so that I was con- 
stantly in the line of his vision. Now 
; then I could hear Lazare at work 
downstairs, apparently opening his 
” es and. dragging their contents 

bout. -Once Vinton called.to him 
and asked him to bring up something 
to eat. He supplied us with some 
crackers and beer, and appeared to 
be in a hurry to return to his work. 

“How is it going?’’ Vinton asked 


m.- 

“| “Excellent,” he answered. “I 
am hoping Mr Purvis will not be de- 
Jayed—or disappointed.” 

“I’m expecting him back between 
four and five,” said Vinton: 

It was not more than half past 
four when I heard a key in the front 
door, and Purvis entered the house. 
Wnder his arm he carried a box 
—, I recognized in an ‘instant. 

re’s forgery had been success- 
* ful. Vinton smiled as he saw the ex- 
pression on my face. 

“Nice work, Purvis!” he said, ‘““Was 
there any difficulty?” 

-- “Not any,” answered the bearer of 
the box, as he placed it on the floor. 
“Want it opened here?’ 

“Better call Lazare first. This is 
his job now.” 

The little foreigner was summoned 
from below, and when his eyes fell 
upon the box they kindled with 
satisfaction. He fell on his knees 
beside it, and, with a chisel he had 
brought, he. soon had the cover re- 
moved. My aero compass was a com- 

pact instrument and not at all heavy, 
and as Lazare lifted it from the box, 
he held it up and examined it. with 
the critical eye of-a-man accustomed 
to mechanical devices. 

For some time he studied it. . It‘ 
was maddening:to sit there and watch 
him, but useless to protest. -I said 
nothing. At first my fear was that 

re, through his unfamiliarity 
with the instrument, would damage 
_. . it, for some. of: its parts were’ exceed- 

“ingly delicate. But he handled it 
_ with careful and professional fingers 

now and then-nodding his head as a 

ey int would become clear to him. 
: ‘ot once did *~he ask me a single 

. question concerning-it. 

> “Well, how. about it,” asked Vin- 

~ ton at length.. 

“A most interesting instrument,” 
gaid Lazare, in ‘his. precise, slightly 

- “foreign. voice. “How it. will work only 

the test_will_ show.” 

a “Oh; it -will work!’’ I- blurted. _ 1 
» ~ had pride enough in the thing to pay 

-. this tribute. ~F. Sy. . : 

- ~ “We can only .:tell.my.° testing,” 

@aid .Lazare,- speaking to Vinton 

wather than to me. “I will take it 

with me.” 

He carried it off downstairs. 

| “I want to talk with you a little,” 

‘gaid Purvis, turning to Vinton. 

- “Go ahead,” responded the tall 


are; 
- " 


Purvis glanced at me significantly 
_ a@m¢d.then back to Vinton. 
Oh, all right,” said the latter. 
prehending. ‘‘Mr Mansfield won't 
leet to. ing into the back room 
ler a while, I 









imagine. -He must-be 
what) weary of my company. 


walked toward the rear of the 
, signing me. to follow, and 
‘back one of the heavy sliding 


ni + 











_ An Up-to-date Mystery Tale About a Man, a 
Maid and a Flying-Machine 


By E. J. Rath 


doors that shut off the apartment in 
the rear. As I entered, he _ closed 
the door behind me and_ locked .it 
My first move was to step quickly 
over to the door that led into the hall. 
It. was also locked, from the other 
side. 

Then I made a swift survey of the 
apartment. .It was the only one in 
the house which, up to that time, I 
had not. visited. The room ran across 
the entire width of the mansion, be- 
ing broader than it was deep. Three 
windows’ opened out on the rear yard. 


They .had the familiar heavy iron 
bars. It was -evident that Rufus 
Jennings. had possessed a fear~ of 


thieves; his house was guarded as 
if. it were a bank. 


The Biplane in the Yard 


The room was entirely given. over 
to paintings and sculptures. I am 
not much of a judge of art, but it 
took no trained eye to perceive that 
Uncle Rufus had a considerable for- 
tune invested there. The -paintings 
were’ mostly’ landscapes, some by 
foreign, some by American artists. 
There. were bronzes. and marbles. on 
pedestals, a few of them_ being re- 
markably fine copies of classic figures. 


Some of the larger pictures were 
supplied with special electric il- 
lumination, and _I- turned on the 


switches and studied a few of them. 
There were signatures in that cole 
lection of fifty or sixty paintings 
which were a sufficient explanation of 
the iron bars with which Rufus Jen- 
nings had girded his house. 

I went over to the center window 
and looked out into the rear yard. 
It was unusually deep.. The prop- 
erty. ran clear through to the other 
street, and the -10-foot brick wall 
which inclosed it - was unbroken, 
for a small door at the farther end of 


Place were as deep as this, and the 
high brick_wall was an _ effective 
screen against observation from the 
side. The block in the rear had not 
been built up, and there were no 
windows, save our own, that com- 
manded a view of that part of the 
yard nearest the house. 

But so far as the room it_afforded 
for the. start and rise of a heavier- 
than-air machine, the “yard was 
perilously small. It would be like @ 
man standing in a barrel and trying 
to jump out of it; an expert might 
accomplish the feat, but to the un- 
skilled a mishap was certain. 

It would have to be a sharp ascent 
at that, made at less than half speed, 
and before the plane was fully under 
control. It was hard to believe that 
Lazare was to attempt it, yet there 
seemed no other explanation of the 
assemblying of the machine in the 
yard. below. The little foreigner, I 
judged, must be an expert in air 
navigation, and a man of iron nerve. 
I had never encountered his name in 
the literature of aviation; yet. that, 
of course, had no .-significance, for 
thousands of men were flying nowa- 
days. 

The machine, partly visible below 
my. window, was of a type familiar 
to me, and of American make. It 
was not noted for speed, but for 
steadiness and ability to take the air 
under adverse conditions it had a 
reputation excelled by none. It was, 
indeed, known as the safest machine 
for the comparative. novice; that is, 
it would upset a shade less easily 
than speedier and more delicate craft. 

I had used one of these machines 
myself in experimenting with«-my 
compass; and, while I could operate 
it with fair enough success for my. 


the confidence aloft that is an all- 

















Please Don’t Go and Tell Our Mothers That We Are Here 


with a 


lot was-at~ least 150 
feet. deep, covered. by. a.stretch of 
fairly good lawn broken~ only. by. a 
stone path down the center and nar- 
row flower. beds along eithér' side 
wall. There was -plenty- of -room ‘for 
a fine garden, but evidently :the re 
cent owner of the house had- cared 
little about-the exterior: features. of 
his dwelling, and- had- been-:content 
with a simple grass - plot. 

For several minutes.-I stood idly 
surveying this restricted bit of land- 
scape, until I..happened: to look 
directly benéath the window. The 
reof:.of a shed.projected-10 or-12 feet 
from the wall of the -house.: Project- 
ing beyond. that, in turn,°was an oh- 
ject only partly concealed. : I recog- 
nized it. im an instant, and gasped my 
surprise. 

It was. the 
plane. 

The mysterious 


the. yard. -. This- was. closed 
heavy bar. 


The rear 


upper._wing of a bi- 
packing-cases in 
the lower hall, the noisy labors of 
Lazare, the bringing of my aero 
compass to this place—all found ex- 
planation ina single swift glance. 
Yet it was some minutes before I 
fully realized the daring as well as 
the effrontery of the undertaking. 
Lazare was evidently more than dan 
expert. in mechanics; he was an 
aviator. It was he who was to make 
the actual. service test of my inven- 
tion. And the aergdome was _ the 
backyard of the late home of Rufus 
Jennings! 
~ So far as secrecy went, the loca- 
tion was as good as any that could 
be found in a crowded city. None 
of the houses on this side of Eutaw 


essential quality in the expert air- 
man. I wanted still air and plenty 
of room, and it was always with a 
quiet sigh of relief that I touched 
earth after a flight. 

As I looked down upon the yellow 
upper plane, it vibrated, and I knew 
that Lazare, concealed from my view 
by the shed, was tinkering at it. 
Presently he stepped out into view, 
to make some adjustment of the 
front controls, and I drew back from 
the window so that he might not 
eatch sight of me. The little man 
was whistling, and seemed to be con- 
tented in his task. 

While standing a little way back 
from the window, watching him, I 
heard the sound of Purvis’: voice. in 
the front room. He was talking 
rather loudly. I stepped over to the 
door and placed my ear against one 
of the heavy panels. 

“There'll be: nothing doing,’’ Pur- 
vis was saying, “until the thing is 
tried out.” 


“The point is, I need some money 


—now,” answered Vinton, speaking 
more quietly. 
“Lazare holds the bag,” Purvis 


went on. “His agents won't pay un- 
til he says.the word.” 

“Isn’t something due for producing 
the compass?” demanded Vinton. 

I did not hear Purvis’ reply but it 
was evidently an unsatisfactory one, 
for Vinton went on: 

“T want to see some evidence of 
good faith. I’m not asking for it all, 
but I want something. Why. can’t 
you advance me five thousand?” 

“Suppose it’s a failure, and noth- 
ing is paid?”. demanded Purvis. “I'd 
be out five thousand.” | 






“You mean to say, in that event we 
get nothing for our work?” 

“The whole thing is a gamble, isn’t 
it?” growled Purvis. 
take your chance, along with me.” 

“While Lazare takes none?” 

“No financial chance—no,” as- 
sented Purvis grimly; “only a swell 
chance of breaking his -neck.”’ 

“Which I cordially hope he wil) 
do,” remarked Vinten genially and 
in his pleasantest tone, “in, case the 
compass proves to be a frost.” 

“If he does break -his neck, we'll 
never know whether it’s a success or 
not. That’s another gamble.”’ 


“Why ‘didn’t he try to buy the 
thing in the regular way?’ asked 
Vinton. 


*“He’s close-mouthed about his rea- 
sons, but I can guess at some. of 
them,” Purvis .- answered. ~- ‘“‘Nego- 
tiations like that take time. The gov- 
ernment, furthermore, has an option 
on this thing, and Mansfield isn’t at 
liberty to sell anywhere just at pres- 
ent, although he might be © later. 
There’s an emergency in—well, over 
on the .other side. You. know, I 
guess. If-this thing works, it means 
a war—quick—just as soon as enough 
can be made to equip a .fleet of 
planes. It’s no war if it doesn’t. In 
either event, Lazare’s people can’t af- 
ford to figure in any negotiations. 
This has been kept close, up to date, 
and nobody in Europe knows that an 
attempt is being made to get’ the 
thing out of the United States. If 
we win, we win big!” 

“And how do we split?” 

“Even.” 

“With me supplying all the brains 
and taking most. of the. risks!” 
answered Vinton, with an. unfamiliar 


note .of. peevis ss i is 
own purposes, I never grew. to-have % j proviahmees in: his votes. 


“That was =the agreement when 
we began, and it stands. now,’’. re- 
torted Purvis. with a growl.- “If it 
wasn't for me, you'd never have been 
let in.on. this: thing. - Besides, 
seem to’ have: another, prospect in 


view that ought to yield something.”. 


He said the last words - with. a 
sneer,-and: Vinton caught him’ up 
sharply. " 

“That end of it is entirely my 
affair,” he said; “‘and is no concern 


of either yours of Lazare’s.”’ 
The Prison 


“Well, in my opinion, its got about 
as much: dynamite in it as Lazare’s 
little job of flying,” observed Purvis, 
with a short laugh. 

“It doesn’t worry me. 
dynamite?” 

“In the back 


Where's the 


room.” 


“You mean Mansfield?” Vinton ut- 
tered a low laugh. 
“That’s what I mean. How are 


you going.to take care of him? Let 
him~—in on. it? If you do, it'll have 
to come out of your half.” 

“Oh, I'll take care of him!” 

Vinton must have accompanied 
this statement with a gesture of some 
significance, for Purvis broke in 
quickly: 

“Do you think you can get away 
with that sort of thing in this 
country, my friend?” 

“And do you suppose I can afford 
to have him running around loose?” 
remarked Vinton easily. 

“Well, I'm'‘not in on anything like 
that, Vinton.” 

“T didn’t ask That’s 
also my affair.” 

The words of the tall man gave me 
an involuntary chill. The only in- 
terpretation I could place upon them 
was that I was either to be kept a 
prisoner indefinitely, or else quietly 
put out of the way. I could credit 
Vinton with the will to murder as 
easily as with anything else. Well, 
Vinton might murder be; but I made 
a-resolution then _and there that it 
would only be after a good fight. 

And. what of Mary? More than 
ever was she at the mercy of the tall 
man. The only person who had ever 
offered to help her was a prisoner. 
It made me shudder to think of her 
in the hands of Vinton, to work his 
pleasure, to resume and complete his 
task of beating down her will and 
her courage until she became a mere 
passive piece of flesh and blood. Of 
course, Vinton would. have.to iet her 
live—for a. time, at least. There was 
the money that he could get only by 
marriage. After he had his grip on 
that—well, Heaven help her! He 
might have further use for her; also, 
he might find it simpler to— 

Lazare entered the -front room 
while I was standing at the door, 
engaged in this horrible speculation 
as to the fate of the captive in the 
room above me. 

[To Page 19} 
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The idenendeviss of Jere 


Some revolutions have been fought to secure for a country certain rights—But many more by individuals to obtain 
personal liberty---Jeremiah Fenton’s was of the latter sort—Final victory on the 
glorious Fourth—-By Alice Margaret Ashton 


AVING driven the cows into 
the night pasture and put up 
the bars, Jeremiah Fenton 
drew his big form to the top- 
rail and balanced there medi- 
tatively. “No use to go back to the 
house,” he contemplated moodily. 
*“Tt’ll be just the same oid story over 
again. Get married! Good heaven, 
a man cannot get a wife ‘by perscrip- 
tion like he’d go and buy a dose of 
medicine! Talk about getting mar- 
ried to a fellow who has never paid 
attention to a girl in his life!” 

Though he spoke savagely, yet the 
conviction overwhelmed this young 
man, that married he certainly would 
be before the summer was over. Fo-> 
though tall of stature and somewhat 
stern of countenance, Jerry Fenton 
had never known a day of real in- 
dependence in all his 26 sturdy years. 

He could not remember when his 
resy, bustling little stepmother had 
not ruled his home with a hand as 
caressing as the silken paw of a purr- 
ing kitten, yet as inflexible as iron. 
He could net remember when her 
capable solicitude had not wrapped 
him in a mantle of helpless depend- 
ence. For thus does hen-pecking 
frequently masquerade in the guise 
of tenderness and affection. 

Married! Viciously he kicked the 
rail beneath his feet. “She’s getting 
that niece here just to make a match 
between us, and she wants me to go 
to the station and meet her, know- 
ing about it, and having the girl 
know it!” 

He gazed gloomily into the depth 
ef his old straw hat, as if a solution 
of his difficulty might be lurking in 
its shadowy crown. Then a reluctant 
smile spread over his countenance. 
“All I'd have to do would be to get 
married,” he admitted. “She’d at- 
tend to all the details, sure enough. 
Well, she can’t very well do the pro- 
posing herself, and that is one thing 
she’ll never make me do, either!” 

An hour later, as he approached 
the house, the creaking of his step- 
mother’s chair from the vine-covered 
porch greeted Jeremiah. 


“I’ve had another letter from 
Cousin Elvira,” she announced with 
a plaintiveness not lost upon her 


listener. “She cannot seem to give 
up the idea of having me spend the 
winter with her.” 

“Nothing in the world to prevent 
you going,” said Jerry cheerfully. 

“Jeremiah Fenton!” The creaking 
ceased .with indignant abruptness. 
*When I married your father I 
promised to look after his child, and 
I have never shirked my duty yet.” 

“No, you’ve looked after me all 
right, mother.” Jeremiah’s voice 
smiled in the darkness. “But I am 
hardly a child any longer. I’m big- 
ger and almost as old as father was 
when you married him. You did not 
consider him a child to be looked 
after.” 

“That is exactly why I married 
him, because he was so helpless and 
with a tuddling baby on his hands. 
Every man is helpless without a 
woman. They all need looking after. 


And I shall stay by you, Jeremiah, 
until you have a wife to take my 
place.” 

Great Cesar—stay by him until 


he had a wife! The courage that 
had come to him on the bar rail 
melted before the familiar quietness 
ef her determination. The fool he 
must play on the morrow smiled at 
him mockingly in the darkness. 

Oh yes, he did play the fool ad- 
mirably. Obediently he donned the 
fresh summer toggery that filled his 
stepmother with complacant ad- 
miration. Obediently he hitched the 
colt to the spotless new buggy and 
started to meet the 9.30 train next 


morning. “There ought to be some 
word stronger than fool,” he told 
himself grimly, as he gathered up 
the reins. 


Then at the fork in the road by the 
big polpar tree a strange thing hap- 
pened. Jeremiah reined up his horse 
sharply. He looked steadily off 
across far, green meadows, and that 
suggestion of sternness in his hand- 
somie, tanned face crystallized into 
lines of determination. Then he drew 
a long breath and squared his broad 
shoulders. 

“T’m not going to get married—not 
unless I want to,” he announced with 
a resolution as caim as ever his step- 
mother had known. “I’m not going 
to meet the 9.30 train. If Helen 
Emmons is as smart as her aunt ex- 
pects, she will find some way to get 
out to the farm without my help. 
Guess I can frame a declaration of 
independence just as emphatic as, the 
one they signed back in Philadelphia, 
even if it isn’t quite so grammatical, 
maybe.” 





With a smile he turned his horse 
.nto the right-hand road and drove 
on; drove away from the 9.30 train, 


away from his designated duty and 
his bondage. Thus, also, does the 
worm occasionally turn. 


The little junction town at the end 
of the right-hand fork was crowded 
with laughing young men and women. 
“Going to Glenn Cove,” Jeremiah de- 
cided mentaily when he noted them. 
“Might as well go myself. Mother is 
always tormenting me to follow the 
crowd; I'd really ought to do it as 
a dutiful son!” 

“I believe she did stipulate that I 
take a girl with me,’ he had the 
grace to admit while he waited for 
his ticket. 


The Girl at the Station 


Girl! None of the girls Jeremiah 
had ever seen were like the girl in 
white at whom he found himseif 
looking as the train pulled-éut. Her 
simple white frock seemed to him 
the most charming garment he had 
ever beheld on woman. The golden 
glint to the soft hair that fluffed from 
beneath her hat brim reminded him 
of morning sunshine. He remem- 
bered the girls he knew, including 
the deserted Helen Emmons, with a 
pitying impatience. 

He watched eagerly for a full view 
of her face as she turned to the 
waiting conductor. What he heard, 
however, sent mere frivolous ad- 
miration far from his mind. 

She was on the wrong train! That 
she was deeply troubled, he knew by 
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tedious and unnecessary wait to re- 
main here.” 

Presently she returned from a low- 
toned conversation at the door of the 
inner office. ‘Shall I wait here for 
you?” she inquired demurely. 

Jeremiah heaved a sigh of deep- 
felt gratitude. “I will be as quick 
as possible” he »nromised her, adding 
grimly to himself as he stepped out- 
side and dubiously contemplated the 
half dozen buildings staggering along 
the solitary street, “I'll get a rig if I 
have to buy one!” 

Never had Jeremiah dreamed of 


anything like the delight of that 
drive along sunny pastures and 
through fragrant woodlands. Never 


had he dreamed that a girl might be so 
frankly and amazingly companion- 
able. Oh, she loved the country very 
much. Yes, she had spent long va- 
cations there with a relative as a 
child and a young girl. And grad- 
ually beneath the sincerity of his in- 
terest the whole story came out. 

Did he know what it was like not 
to have work, and to see one’s money 
get lower and lower? Jeremiah ad- 
mitted, with almost his first grateful 
thought of the fertile acres his father 
had left him, that he did not know. 
But he could imagine what it must 
be like, for a girl with sunshiny hair 
and brave eyes, behind which lurked 
a fear of what life might bring, and 
the imagining produced a sensation 
in the region of his vest pocket that 
thres‘ened to choke him. 

“When my aunt wrote that she 
had a position for me in the country 
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the way her fingers trembled when it seemed almost like an invitation 


she returned her ticket to her purse. 
He hated the conductor for his 
crisp, unsympathetic directions. Ten 
minutes later Jeremiah found him- 
self in a little box of a wayside sta- 
tion with the girl in white. 

“Excuse me,” he approached her 
with a deferential confidence’ that 
would well nigh have burst his 
mother’s heart with self-congratula- 
tion, could she have beheld him, “T 
understand you wish to get back to 
the Junction. I am going to drive 
there almost immediately. Will you 
let me take you back?” 

Unmistakably the clear eyes be- 
neath the fluff of sunshiny hair had 
darkened with apprehension. 

“Ask the agent as to my respecta- 
bility,” he nodded toward the soli- 
tary occupant of the tiny inner office. 
“He knows me well. If you wait 
here for the train you will miss your 
connection again.” 

For a moment the girl looked into 
his honest, straight-forward eyes. 
“Please pardon me,” she said as if 
reassured by her scrutiny; “a girl 
alone in a city learns to be cautious.” 

“Go see what’ he’ says,” urged 
Jeremiah. “You will find it a 


to go to heaven,” she smilingly told 
him. “I suppose it went to my head 
a little, for I got quite reckless. I 
bought my aunt a gift and I used my 
last quarter to tip the porter. That 
is why I was so upset about getting 
on the wrong train. I do not know 
how I should have managed if you 
had not offered to take me back to 
the Junction. I was properly 
seared I can assure you.” 

Penniless. Involuntarily his hand 
stirred pocketward. Then it clenched 
at the heartlessness of fate and at 
his own inability to help. 

“Who is your aunt?” he remem- 
bered to ask presently. “You might 
let me loan you enough for your 


journey.” 

“My aunt,” she said evenly, “is 
Lucinda Fenton.” 

“You are Helen Emmons?” in- 
credulously. 

She nodded. “There seemed some- 


thing familiar when you first spoke, 
still I did not recognize you until the 
agent told me. You've changed 
amazingly in seven years.” 

For a moment Jeremiah sat as if 
stunned. This girl who had interested 
him as he believed no girl ever could, 


this girl with the brave smile and the 
honest glance was Helen Emmons, .. 
girl who would come from the city 
for the purpose of marrying him at 
her aunt's dictation. 

“Did you know that the positien 
your aunt has for you is to marry 
her stepson?” he inquired grimly. 

“Oh—no!" The girl shrank back 
into her corner of the seat: “surely 
you cannot mean that?” Then, con- 
vinced by the sternness of his. re- 
gard, she covered her face with her 
hands. “This is too cruel; I sup- 
posed it was something I could doe, 
some way I could earn my bread.” 

Jeremiah’s heart gave a mighty 
bound. She had not known, after all. 
She was as good and as honest as 
she looked, as she had been when 4 


child. “You mean you could not 
marry me, Helen?” he asked then, 
very gently. 

“Not to please my aunt,” she said 


decidedly. “Nor to get a home.” 

“Good. That sounds like a declara- 
tion of independence, too. I’ve male 
one lay, myself, otherwise I should 
not have been on the train to brine 
you home. And I am mighty giad I 
was there,” he added so emphatically 
that a little comfort warmed the 
tired heart of the girl. 

“We used to know each other 
pretty well, didn’t we?” he asked 
her. “And we have been hearing 
about each other occasionally since?” 

“I've corresponded with Aunt L- 
cinda rather regularly,” she admitted 
with a gleam of amusement. 

“T have inferred as much.” 

Then they looked at each other 
and laughed It seemed an imerrd- 
ibly beautiful thing to Jerry that she 
could laugh like that once more. 

“Isn't there an old motto connected 
with the Independence business. 
‘United we stand; divided we fall?” 
he inquired. “There is just one wav 
that we can prevent being managed 
into marrying each other. Don't you 
think we might sign the declaration 
once for all, dear little girl?” 

When she heard wheels in the 
driveway, Lucinda Fenton hurried 
out to meet them. 

“Wherever have you been?” she 
inquired in an injured tone. When 
you did not return I decided you had 
gone to the Glenn Cove celebration. 
But you could not have returned 
from there so soon.” 

At the note of displeasure, Helen 
shrank a little timidly nearer to her 
companion. If any trace of his old 
bondage had remained, that appeal 
to his protection would have put it 
to rout. 

“We've been too busy getting moar- 
ried to attend any other celebration, 
mother,” Jerry said cheerfully. 

Married. Of course she had de- 
sired it, above all things, but she had 
wished to bring it about skillfully, 
arranging the details to her own 
satisfaction. 

“You are free at last from looking 
after me,” he assured her. “T'll 
bring down your trunk as soon as I 
get in, and Helen will help you pack. 
You will have plenty of time to reach 


the 5 o'clock train for your Cousin 
Elvira's.” 

“But Elvira doesn't expect me un- 
til winter.” Mrs Fenton's’ voice 
sourded oddly undecided. 

"She is expecting you tomorrow: 
I've taiked with her over the lon«- 
distance.” 

Mrs Fenton measured the look of 


resolution in her stepson’s face. L‘'« 
a wise general she recognized her 
Waterloo. “A very happy surprise all 
round,” she said cheerfully as she 
turned back to the house. 

Jeremiah lifted his wife to the 
ground. For a moment they looked 
deep into each other's eyes, a look 
that made many promises and that 
saw golden visions. 

“United we've ‘stood’,” he reminded 
her. “Looks as if the new republic 
is going to be recognized, doesn’t it, 
little girl?” 





Little Pat and big Mike had had a 
dispute, when Mike in contempt said: 
“Ye little runt, Oi bet Oi could carry 
yez up to the fifth story in me hod.” 

Pat immediately took up the bet, 


saying: “Oi'd loike to see ye thry 
thot same. I'll bet yez fifty cints 
on it.” 


Before he knew it Mike had him 
in his hod and was going up the 
ladder. When he got to the fourth 
story his foot slipped and he almost 
fell. He regained his footing, how- 
ever, and reached the fifth story in 
triumph. 

“Oi won!” he said. 

“Yezxz did thot,” said Pat, “but 01 
had high hopes when yer foot 
slipped.” 
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cance’ by Farm Women 


E farm women of Pettis county, 
Mo. whose husbands three 
ty years ago organized the first 

county improvement association in 
‘the west, have more recently or- 

Banized the Pettis county home 
- maker’s club, which is undertaking 
4 new and peculiar work. They 
“have employed a woman whose work 
is comparable to that of a county 
adviser, except that she works wholly 
in connection with the household end 
-@f the farm. 

The nature of the undertaking can 
‘best be told in the language of Miss 
_ Mildred Henton, who is called, not 

the county adviser, but the county 
tig a. “You want to know pre- 

y what I do and how I get about 
it,” asked Miss Henton. “First, I 
must say, I am a Pettis county girl 


and live in my mother’s home. This 
is greatly to my advantage. One 
fan relax and recuperate more 


' guickly at home than elsewhere. I 
my work by going into the 
i; “eountry schools that were open to 
3S ‘then went into other districts 


7 gave demonstrations at the 
Yow Gppsileuees where fathers and 
_ mothers had been invited. <A very 


“g00d number always attended and 
were much interested. 

“Lately we have been having com- 
munity meetings. Some home in the 
@istrict is open to all who desire to 
a eome. Men have been present at a 
' ~~ majority of these meetings. I talk 
on sanitation, hygiene, first aid to the 
injured, or along such lines. Then 
explain how we work in the schools, 
show some sample sewing, or give a 
demonstration in sewing or a demon- 
stration in table setting and serving 
of a meal. in our lessons at school 
we teach how to serve and set a table 
pro erly. 

n the schools I teach cooking, 
sewing and manual training. Two 
of our schools are well equipped, 
having three-burner oil stoves, cook- 
ing utensils, a table and a few dishes 
to eat from. One of these schools 
has a tool chest for the boys which 
cost the directors $15. This same 
schoo] has a sewing machine donated 
by a patron. Some of the schools, 
however, are very~ poorly equipped. 
In one place where the teacher and 

pupils are very enthusiastic, and 
where it is a delight to go, they have 
no equipment at all. In a case of 
this kind I take along my one-burner 
ail stove and a few utensils which 
Wave been furnished me by the board 
of management. This is quite In- 
convenient, as I usually have many 
Other things to carry along, and 
often one could see a piéce of lumber 
sticking out of the back of the buggy. 
' “We hope in time to have an oil 
stove in every school so that the 
children may have a hot, nutritious 
@ish of some kind at the noon hour 
fo go with the cold lunch. If there 
were no other incentive for the work 
this would be enough. For eight 
years the country child eats one-half 
or-more of his noon-day meals at the 
hoolhouse during his growing years, 
ay en he most needs nutritious foods. 

“His lunch is cold day after day, and 
eannot possibly be as inviting even as 
3 a cold lunch would be at home under 
-- @ifferent surroundings. 

, eo all. of our school cooking, 

or arepering palatable food, we 
Se a emtphasized food values and 
also the relation of foods with the 

' ther studies. In the cooking lesson 

there is often a lesson in language, 
_... physiology, history, arithmetic, 

c phy and household chemistry 
we: m In sewing, our pupils 
ae fabrics, thread, and the 

- Many facts concerning them which 
are important... When we teach them 
patch and darn, the work is done 
Semeckings and torn places that 
r ly need it, and not by cutting 
EB in materials just to practice 
“In manual training the boys learn 
about the different woods that they 

0 with. They have made many 
tical and useful pieces of furni- 
some of which has been added 
equipment of the school. 
he community spirit is encour- 
“S every way possible. At one 
use the yourg people of the 
p yhsod gave a candy Lpan. each 
1g & cup of sugar. ere were 
- and the party could not 
more pleasant had it been 
schoolhouse has an 
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organ and we had music, which all 
enjoyed very much. This same 
school wants to serve something hot 
to drink and tea cakes on school 


election day to their fathers and 
brothers. They want to~have an 
afternoon tea and invite their 
mothers. The pupils themselves have 


originated these ideas and in case 
they are, carried out the cooking and 
serving will be done by them, 

“We plan to continue our work 
among the girls and boys through 
the summer. Among the older girls 
and women there will be community 
meetings on bread and cake making, 
with kinds of cooking and canning 
that are not practicable in the 
schools. I am busy six days of the 
week, being in one or more schools 
every day except Saturday. I attend 
many meetings in the county and 
give demonstrations in connection 
with the county farm adviser and the 
county school superintendent. 

“I don’t go into any school district 
or any home without an invitation. 
We hardly expect this to be a house 
to house work, but rather a district 
work, where the meeting will be held 
in some home or schoolhouse. In 
this work Pettis county has had no 
financial assistance from either state 
Or government, the salary being 
raised by the country women them- 
selves. 

So much for Miss Henton’s descrip- 
tion of her work, which is truly 
pioneering. The opinions of some of 
the farm women in the county are 
also of much interest as indicating 
the attitude toward the new work. 
The following is from Mrs J. H. 
McCurdy: “I think Miss Henton is 
making good, The only new phase 


of the work here is that in Pettis 
county domestic science is being 
carried successfully to the rural 
schools. So far the plan is giving 


Satisfaction. Why should not coun- 
try children have the same advan- 
tages of education as city children? 
If a special instructor is provided the 
teacher does not have to plan for this 
new work. The~- children have a 
diversion from the regular routine 
by being taught to sew, cook and do 
manual training. After this they go 
back to their regular work with re- 
newed energy. The children go home 


loyed 
schools“are not all 
éqitpned: bers it takes time to get a 
new thing started.” 

Mrs George A. Millard, another 
farmer's wife, writes: “In-my opin- 
ion this is the -finest work that has 
yet been undertaken ‘by any club of 
farm women. ‘™ 

This is from another farmer’s wife, 
Mrs Sherman Williams. “Every time 
Miss Henton comes to our district 
many of the ladies go to hear her 
and several have told me that they 


learn something new each_ time. 
While she is teaching” the children 
we older ones sit with pencil and 


paper taking notes. We farm women 
have to learn to get along with what 
we have. Miss Henton has been set- 
ting a good example in this respect by 
conducting her demonstrations with- 
out any sort of conveniences and 
usually with very crude equipment.”’ 

Mrs Harry Sneed, one of the or- 
ganizers.and now the president of 
the Pettis county home makers’ club, 
writes: “‘We are meeting with greater 
success than we dared hope for. The 

















Miss Mildred Henton 
is being financed entirely by 


project 
our club, the women in the school 
districts raising their apportionment 
by giving some sort of social enter- 
tainment, 





A man who kept a small shop was 
waiting on a single customer early 
one morning. His little boy and he 
were alone at the time, and the shop- 
keeper was obliged to go upstairs for 
some change. Before doing so he 
whispered to the little chap to watch 
the customer, to see that he didn’t 
steal anything. 

Very soon the proprietor ‘returned 
with the necessary change, and the 
boy sang out: “He didn’t steal any- 





eager to try what they are taught in thing, Pa; I watched him.” 
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A School of the Olden Time 
[Concluded from Last Week.] 


Joyce did not go to school the next 
day: Even the dim eyed old grand- 
mother could see that the child ways 
ill in the morning. She had wept so 
much that her head ached and she 
had not been able to sleep well. As 
the day passed her head felt better 
but the ache in her sad little heart 
did not vanish. The next day there 
was no school, for the children were 
going up to the great manor house. 
Joyce could not help thinking of the 
beautifully knit stockings she had 
meant to show Lady Eleanor, But 
she said stoutly if only they would 
know she hadn’t taken the cake she 
would not mind missing the party. 
She had not told her grandmother 
about the dreadful accusation because 
she did not want to trouble her. 

That afternoon, when all the work 
was done and grandmother was tak- 
ing a nap, Joyce went out for a walk. 
There, at the first turning of the path, 
she met Alice! 

“Why!” she cried, “I thought all 
the children were going to the party 
today.” 

“The others went,”’ said Alice, “but 
I didn’t want to go.” 

“Oh, Alice, and you had your ker- 
chief hemmed so finely. You would 
have been sure to get a prize.” 


“I wouldn’t go without you,” said 
Alice, 

Then the ache in Joyce’s heart got 
much better. She put her arms 
around Alice. “Oh, Alice,” she said, 
“please forgive me. Yesterday I 
thought perhaps you did it. You 
were in the room while I was knit- 
ting. But now I am very, very sure 
that you didn’t do it.” 

“No,. I didn’t,” said Alice, “and I 
know you didn’t, and I wanted to stay 
and play with you.” 

So the two girls skipped away 
together and almost forgot what they 
had missed. There were violets and 
primroses growing in the meadows 
and along the hedgerows. They set 
out to gather enough for two wreaths. 
They wandered along, stopping in 
each promising place for a handful of 
flowers. But it takes so many violets 
for a wreath. ‘There will be cow- 
slips along the river bank,” said 
Alice. “They will look well with the 
flowers we have, And I’m not a bit 
tired, are you? Let us go there.” 

So they walked along the river bank 
and found many flowers there. Just 
behind Dame Clover’s house they sat 
down to make their wreaths. 

“Oh, look, look!” cried Alice sud- 
denly. “There is Andrew’s tame crow. 
What has it got?” The crow was 
perched on a bush near them and the 
girls jumped up and ran to see what 








| crow was quite tame 
them near. Then he 
his prize and flew to the next 


b . 

“It’s one of Dame Clover’s cakes!” 
cried Alice, 

They turned the fragment over and 
were sure they could not be mistaken. 
It was one of the cakes that Dame 
Clover kept for the pupils. 

“Oh, perhaps the crow stole it, and 
if we show her she will know I did 
not do it,” said Joyce. 

“Of course he stole it, the naughty 
thing,” said Alice. ‘Don’t you come 
back here, you bad bird. You can’t 
have this. I shall put it in my pocket 
to show Dame Clover. 

The crow eyed them saucily and 
gave a derisive caw. Then, while 
they were watching, he flew into the 
schoolroom where a little casement 
was left open. They Gould not see 
what he did-inside, but presently he 
flew out with another cake. 

“Oh; Oh!’’ cried the children, “you 
bad, bad bird. You have stolen two!” 

The.crow sat up on a bough and 
ate his cake, and then flapped 
deliberately away. 

The little girls went around and 
sat on the doorstone. The sun was 
low and Dame Clover would be home 
before long, and they wanted to tell 
her at the earliest possible moment. 
Their eyes were bright and their 
cheeks pink, and they talked so fast 
they hardly heard each other. 

“Tt don’t mind the party, not a bit, 
but I’m sorry you didn’t go, Alice.” 

“Well, I’m not sorry. If I had gone 
we shouldn’t have found out the 
wicked crow.” 

“Won't she be surprised?” 

“And she’ll be sorry she punished 
ou.” 

“And the children will know, and I 
shall be glad to go to school again.” 

A sound of happy shouts came down 
the village streets. There came the 
pony cart with Lady Eleanor and 
Dame Clover in it. And after that 
came the hay wagon, filled with 
children. 

“If you please, Dame Clover,” said 
Alice, curtseying as soon as the pony 
stopped, “Joyce didn’t take it. -It 
was Andrew’s crow. We saw him go 
in and get one when we were gather- 
ing flowers.” 

“Bless my heart!” cried the Dame. 
Then she waited a moment, and said 


again, “‘Bless my heart!” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!’ said Lady 
Eleanor. “T just felt sure Joyce 
wouldn't do such a thing. Come here, 
my dear.” 

Joyce came happy, but shy, and 
Lady Eleanor kissed her. “You dear 


child,” she said. “This must be made 
up to you someway. 

“Joyce, child,” said Dame Clover. 
“I punished you severely for a wrong 
you did not do. I shall not rest until 
I have made it up to you.” 

“Oh,” said Joyce, “It doesn’t matter 
now that you know I didn’t do it.” 

“IT now now how the rascal got in,” 
said Dame Clover. ‘There is a lower 
shelf that the door does not cover, 
and there is just about room ‘enough 
for him to ‘get in. But I never 
thought of such a thing as a bird 
being a thief.” 

“I know what I shall do,” said 
Lady Eleanor. “I shall come with 
the pony cart on Saturday morning 
and take Joyce and this little friend 
who stayed with her up to the house 
for a party of their own. And they 
shall bring their work and get prizes 
if they deserve them. And we shall 
have a lovely day together.’’ 

“Oh, my lady, I’m so grateful to 
you!” cried Dame’ Clover. 

And Joyce and Alice dropped curt- 
sies as calmly as they could for their 
thanks. 

Then Dame Clover called all the 
children to her and told them the 
story, and everyone was so glad to 
know that Joyce was innocent of the 
wrong. 

“Be ready very early Saturday 
morning,” said Lady Eleanor as she 
drove away. 

“Yes, my lady!” cried Joyce and 
Alice. . They would be up with the sun. 

-They said goodby to Dame Clover, 
and the children, and went skipping 
up the path. 

Isn’t it lovely! And aren’t the 
flowers bright!” caroled Alice, 

“And aren’t the people lovely, and 
isn’t everything lovely!"’ sang Joyce. 





Cutting Up 
EMMA MAYHEW WHITING 

It is often hard to find an evening’s 
diversion for a mixed gathering of 
young and old with widely diverging 
tastes, but the frivolity suggested be- 
low has proved most taking. 

Have ready a selection of names 
of songs well known to your com- 
pany. These should be written in 
duplicate upon slips of paper. Dis- 
tribute one set to the ladies, the 
other among the gentlemen. At a sig- 
nal from the one in charge, each per- 
son begins to sing the song named 
upon his slip, continuing to do so, 
all the while moving about until he 
finds the singer of the same tune. 
As soon as a couple thus matches 
their title, they seek the pile of 
colored paper and with scissors and 
paste provided for all, they strive to 
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t, 
pasting, the name of the song that 
pas fallen to their lot. Those who 
do not consider themselves artistic 
may save the situation with their 
wits, as did the young man and 
maid who represented “Oft in the 
stilly night” by a black cat perched 
on a fence behind which the moon 
was rising. It is a help to have 
hanging conspicuously about the 
room several pages of silhouette il- 
Justrations, such as may be found on 
the children’s pages of the current 
magazines. 

After the songs have been duly 
depicted, the name should be pasted 


on the back; then they are to be 
collected, numbered, and pirned to 
a curtain, when an opportunity is 


given to all to guess what song the 
“cut” pictures represent. 

I give below a list of songs that 
are easily illustrated, but others, more 
appropriate for the locality, may be 
substituted : 


1. Oft in the Stilly Night. 

2. School Days. 

3. America. 

4. Little Boy Blue. 

5. Anchored. 

6. Fairy Moonlight. 

7. Home Sweet Home. 

8 When the Swallows Homeward 
ly. 
"¥ There Were Three Crows Sat on a 
Tree. 

10. Old Biack Joe. 

1!. Two Little Girls in Blue. 

12. After the Ball. 

13. Tenting Tonight. 

14. Old Oaken Bucket. 

When it is time for the “eats,” a 
great deal of fun may be created 


if the men do the “cutting up” of 
the material provided; some simple 
prize being offered for the daintiest 
sandwiches; another for the deftest, 
quickest worker, all the ladies being 
judges after refreshments; the re- 
mainder of the evening may be 
passed in cutting up various pranks, 
introducing the ever-new “Black 
art,” “Grapes of malaga.” “The 
moon is made of green cheese,” etc, 
winding up with the following stunt 
which I call 
Crewelty to Animals 


Provide each lady with a hammer, 
six or eight nails, and a piece of soft 
board. The nails she proceeds to 
pound uprightly, in any irregular 
fashion, into the board. As soon as 
she has thus completed the skeleton 
of the animal, she passes it to the 
nearest gentleman. All the men have 
meantime been furnished with 
crewels of various colors with whic 
they are to wind the nail framework 
and form the semblance of an ani- 
mal. It is permitted for the ladies 
to advise and assist. The winning 
pair are the creators, by common 
consent, of that outline which does 
least “‘crewelty” to the animal in 
question. 


When They Play with Lois 


ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 

Mrs Arnold smiled into the dozen 
wondering faces as the _ chiidren 
gathered about her on the side porch. 

“Every day when you are playing 
out here I hear quarreling,’ she said 
pleasantly, yet in earnest. “I cannot 
be happy in the house and listen to 
quarreling. So, hereafter, when you 
quarrel over your play, you must all 
go home.”’ 

“If we’re not naughty must we go?” 
came the eager question. 

“Everyone must go away and Lois 
must stay at home when you cannot 
play peaceably.” 

“But we would not quarrel if Gor- 
don did not do—”’ 

“Please, I do not care to hear about 
it,” interposed Mrs Arnold. “Only 
remember, children.” 

Before night Mrs Arnold had calied 
upon each mother of Lois’ new play- 





mates and said: “Our children seem 
to disagree too much over their play. 
I do not like it, so when trouble 
rises 1 am going to send all the 


children home. And I shall consider 
it a favor if you will do the same 
with my little daughter. I trust no 
one will be offended as it will mean 
nothing personal. It is simply impos- 
sible to know who is at fault when 
children get the habit of quarreling.” 

“Oh, the children on this corner 
have always quarreled,” they told 


her. “It is because one or two of the 
mothers interfere and carry on the 
trouble. You cannot stop it.” 

But Mrs Arniod persisted. Some- 
times she had to send the children 
home, but not often; a few such 
occasions helped them to remember. 


Some hurt feelings there were, but 
this wore off when the children were 
warmly welcomed back next playtime. 

“It is wonderful how pleasantly 
our children «play,” admitted the 
mothers a few weeks later. “They 
have learned to be just about their 
games in order to keep things peace- 
able.”’ 

“They are learning’ self-control, 
too,” another mother observed. 
“They are getting ashamed to quarrel 
Over every little difference.” 

And so because one must not quar- 
rel when one played with Lois Arnold, 
twelve children too young for the 
fiscipline of school attendance learned 
the lessons of justice and self-mastery. 





{From Page 16] 

“She is all set up,” I heard him 
say. “I shall give the motor a spin. 
Would you like to see?” 

It was not until I heard the trio 
talking again in the front room that 
I roused myself from an aimless con- 
sideration of my situation, and began 
to look about for some manner of 


escape. It angered me to think that 
I had taken my imprisonment so 
complacently. 


The first thing I did was to hunt 
for some weapon. I had nothing in 
my pockets that would be of the 
least use, and I made a survey of the 
room to see what it might yield. A 
handsome brenze figure of Apollo, 
standing on a mahogany table, at- 
tracted my eye, and I lifted it down 
from its perch and hefted it. The 
thing weighed some thirty odd 
pounds, I judged, and as I grasped it 
by the head with both hands I found 
it weald make ae rather effective 
bludgeon. 

Having made this erude provision 
for offense, I began to consider once 
more the possibility of escape. To 
attempt either one of the doors while 
the men were in the front of the 
house would be folly. I turned to the 
windows. The bars were of inch 
stuff, round and securely sunk, both 
above and below, in stone. 

I unlatched one of the windows, 
and raised the lower sash for a bet- 
ter examination of the bars. Taking 
out my penknife, I opened the nail- 
file and tested one of them. It took 
but a few seconds to show me that 
there was no hope here. Rufus Jen- 
nings had girded his house, not with 
cast iron, but with chilled steel. 
Even with proper tools, it would have 
been a work of hours to make a 
passage through those bars. 

It began to look as if my only 
chance was that of a fight and a 
quick dash at the first opening of 











WILL speak ill of no man, 
not even in the matter of 
truth, but rather excuse 
the faults I hear charged upon 
others and upon proper occasions 


speak all the good I know of 
everybody. 


— Benjamin Franklin 





























a door, trusting to a surprise to aid 
me. Once I got clear of the house, 
it would be a simple matter to get 
help for Mary. I did not believe that 
Vinton would dare harm her if he 
knew I had escaped to bring relief. 

As I paused near the folding doors 
in one of my little futile tours of the 
room, I heard Vinton saying: 

“But why not to-night? There's 
at least an hour and a half of good 
light.”’ 

“IT want more time than _ that,” 
answered Lazare. “It is to be a good 
test. And besides, my friend, I want 
good light to select a landing place. 
I know your country none too well 
hereabout. I cannot return to your 
backyard, you know.” 

“Oh, it’s all level country around 
here,” said Vinton impatiently. “I 
don't like to see all this time lost, if 
you say everything’s ready.” 

“Even the tanks are filled,” re- 
plied Lazare in his precise tones. 
“There is only the compass to affix 
to the lower plane; that is the work 
of a few moments. I am an airman; 
yes, Mr Vinton. I take such chances 
as belong with the work; but I take 
none that are not necessary.’ 

There was a finality in the little 
man’s voice that must have annoyed 
Vinton, but I could not hear his 
response. 


The Message From Above 


“So it is to be at daylight,” I 
heard Lazare add. “Daylight, and no 
sooner.” 


I wondered if they proposed _ to 
leave me there until daylight without 
molestation. Inasmuch as the suc- 
cess or failure of the test appeared 
to have nothing to do with my ulti- 
mate fate, there was no reason to be- 
lieve that Vinton would not attend 
to my end of the problem that very 
evening if he chose. 

A few moments later, as I was 
surveying the back yard from the 
window again, I saw the little figure 


of Lazare emerge from under the 
shed, carrying my compass in his 
hands. The sight of it filled me with 


sudden rage, but all I could do was 
to stand impotently and watch him 
crawl under the shelter of the upper 
plane, where he was engaged for 
several minutes, out of my view. 
When he emerged he was without the 
compass, and I knew that he must 
have been fastening it in place, 
alongside the aviator’s seat. 

As I stood there, a noise behind 
me caused me to whirl suddenly, and 
I ran toward the folding doors, 
thinking that somebody had his hand 
on the lock. But Vinton and Purvis 
were talking in low tones, apparently 





listened at the hall door, but there 
seemed to be nobody on the other 
side. Then the noise repeated itself. 
It sounded like a soft scraping, 
somewhere within the walls. This 
was followed by the sound of drop- 
ping particles. 

I ran toward the open fireplace, 
and as I dropped on my knees before 
ita few bits of sooty plaster fell upon 
the hearth. I waited, breathless. 
There was something in the chim- 
ney! 


More bits of plaster fell, and the 
scraping noise continued, becoming 
more audible each second. Now and 


then I could hear something knock 
against the bricks of the flue. Nearer 
and nearer the sounds came, and 
then, with a final bump, something 
attached to the end of a cord fell 
clear and dangled before my eyes. 

I watched it descend lower and 
lower until it almost touched the 
hearth, and then I reached out and 
took it. It was a phonograph 
cylinder, used as a weight. Into it 
a sheet of paper had been rolled, with 
the cord run through to hold it in 
place. 

Mary had sent me a message from 
the room above! 

I gave the cord a couple of sharp 
jerks, aS a signal to her, and felt a 
pull in return. Then, with eager 
fingers, I untied it from the cylinder 
and carried the message over to the 
window. 

As I slipped the paper out I found 
that a lead pencil had been run 
through it several times, like a pin, 
and this apparently trivial fact con- 
veyed a world of satisfaction to me. 
I did not need the pencil; there was 
one in my pocket. But the mere 
sending of one by Mary told me, as 
clearly as words could have said it, 
that the girl had her wits about her, 
perhaps even a plan of escape, and 
wished to establish communication 
with me. 

She had written on the paper: 

I know they have you locked in the 
room below. I am in the study. It is 
useless to try the windows. But you 
must escape. I tried to warn you before 
you came into the house, but you did 
not understand. If I start a commo- 
tion up here, do you think I could draw 


at the farther end of the library. I me there was a faint patch 





them all upstairs, while you make an 
attack on one of the doors? I will do 
it if you say. Vinton has no intention 
of letting you go. But you must not | 
fight with him, for he is able to kill 
you. Never mind me, but get away 
yourself. Answer. 

God bless her! Mary Donaldson 
still had her courage. Vinton had | 


not broken that. 

I considered her scheme for a mo- 
ment, and then shook my head 
slowly. Vinton was too clever to be 
fooled by it; of that I felt convinced. 
He would probably go upstairs him- 
self to investigate the noise in the 
study, but he would leave Purvis on 


guard below. And it would not do 
to precipitate a failure, for that 
would only be a means of insuring 


additional vigilance, and would prob- 
ably result in the removal of Mary 
to a room from which she could not 
communicate with me. So, after 
pondering the matter briefly, I wrote: 

It would not fool Vinton. We must 
try some other way. Can you send me 
down any sort of a weapon? Is there 
a pistol in the study? Whatever you 
serd down, wrap in a cloth, so that 
it won't make so much noise in chimney. 
I got the will, but Vinton got it back. 
They have my compass, and are going 


to make test tomorrow morning. Aero- 
plane in back yard. Keep up your 
courage, Mary! We'll get out of this 
together. 


Slipping the phonograph cylinder 


into my pocket, I went back to the 
fireplace, tied the message to the 
string that still d-neled there, and 


gave it a jerk. Immediately the paper 
vanished up the chimney. 

I sat down before the hearth and 
waited, and in a few minutes a little 
shower of soot heralded the approach 
of another message. This time she 
had used a handkerchief wrapped 
around one of her uncle's mineral 
specimens for a weight. There was 
a folded paper inside. It read: 

No weapon of any kind here. Sorry. 
Am trying to think of some other 
scheme. You must not try to get me 
out; that is useless. Vinton says he 
will make me marry him tonight. You 
must save yourself. Forgive me _ for 
having brought you into this. Thank 
you for all you have done. 

Vinton was to marry her tonight! 
I sat glaring at the announcement in 
sullen rage. 

“He sha‘n’t marry her tonight!” I 


muttered. “I'll call him in here first 
and brain him. Tll get him, if 1 
don't get anybody else!” 


As I sat there in front of the fire- 
place, trying desperately to think of 
a method ‘of escape, I noticed 
dangling cord and its weight swing- 
ing to and fro. For a minute, per- 


haps, I watched the nendulum-like 
motion... The handkerchief, weighted 
with the stone, swung back and 


forth in an are of perhaps two feet, 
without touching either side of the 
fireplace. And then, in a flash, I saw 
a significance in it. 

Lying flat on the floor, I crawled 
head first into the fireplace and 
turned my eyes upward. Far above 





the | 









light; 
not a clear visicn of sky, but an in- 
direct light, as if it entered the chim- 
ney from the sides. 

I thrust my hands upward as far 
as I could reach and feit the bricks. 
Then I crawled out again and wrote 
a message to Mary: 

You won't marry Vinton tonight or 
any other night unless you do it of your 
own free will. I'll take you out of this 
house with me, if I go at all. After you 
receive this don't send any more mes- 
Sages and don't be alarmed if you hear 
a noise. I am coming up the chimney. 


{To be Continued Next Week.] 





The Kind of Death He Would Face 
Olive and Gerald while out walking 
met a vicious bulldog, and Gerald's 
conduct in the next few moments left 
much to be desired. When they had 
safely passed Olive turned to Gerald 
and said reproachfully: “Why, Ger- 
ald! And you said you would face 
death for me.” 
“I know I did,” 
“and I meant it. 
wasn't dead.” 


Your Best Help 
In the Kitchen 


20 Mule Team Borax is another helper in 
the house. 

It doubles the cleansirg power of soap 
and water and lightens labor. 

Dish-washing is robbed of its terrors, 
and the most delicate hands wiil not be 
injured in the slightest. 

When washing dish-towels, add a table- 
spoonful of Borax to a pail of water, and 
boil fifteen minutes. It leaves the linen 


answered Gerald, 
But that bulldog 











white and soft, with no injury to the fibre, 
To be sure of getiing pure 
only the 20 Mule Team brand. 


For Sate by All Dealers. 


20 MULE TEAM | 


Borax, use 





























Buster Brown’s 


GENUINELY GUARANTEED HOSE for MAN, 

WOMAN and CHILD. 
If not at desler’s send 
$i for oye. Lisle, guar- 
anteed 4 montis with- 


Gude Mart Pegittaed = cen . 
3 months. $1 for 4 pre. men's Silk Faced guaranteed 4 
months. $3 for 3 prs. Fashion 14 Strand Silk. 

A mother’s or teacher's helper is Buster's speech to children 
on ‘‘A MIRACLE OF INDUSTRY.” It ia a lucid story 
the principles of cotton growing, spinn and knitting, with 
deductions v4 moral ry rs and old, entertainingly 
told.—FREE WITH EACH ORDER. 

BUSTER BROWN'S HOSIERY MILLS, 3 Sherman 


Dealer's Price List on _ 1 —\veees 














Save Your Eyes 


The Greatest Invention 
of the Age 


A pure white light of 300 can- 
dle power—4 hours for one cent 


Every family will have one. Agents 
make from $5.00 to $25.00 per day. 
We want an agent in every town. 


White for particulars. 


The Incandescent Lamp Co. 


mq 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


an froignt prepaid 
vs i015 “RANGER” bicycle Writast once 


catalog 
lous Improvements: Extra 

ordinary valves in our 1915 price offer You can 
not uffvrd w bwy without getting our laser preps 
stone WRITE TODAY 

Boys, ws “Rider Agent” snd ware 
oe pony A orders fur bicycles and supplies 

et our lberal terns On & SECT to Intreduce 
new “RANGER.” saad ™ = 

TR equipment. sundries and everything 
usual prices. Favwry prices 
on Mater-rcie and Automobile Suppiies 


Mead Cycle Co., Dep!.N-76 Chicago 


THE REPEATER, Jr.,“‘Gets em All” 


Sure, Sanitary, Safe, Self-Setting 


BEST MOUSE TRAP ON EARTH 
Catches, drowns, no odor. Just place trap 
—empty once a week. Power treadle, 
quick as a flash, always set; housekeeper’s 
Thirty te 




































friend. Everybody wants one. 

forty at one winding Works like a 
clock. Agents make big mon Show tea 
families, sell nine, 100% Sell like 





hot cakes. 
Write today for particulars and how to get FREE Sample. 
FISHER SPECIALTY CO., 4165 Hamilton Ave., CINCINNATI, OHiD 
at wholesale price (26c a 


COFFEE "="-sssezr 


paid. We will send 5 lbs. of our Colombian Blend 
Coffee for three days trial. You may try 1-2 Ib. 
and return balance at our expense if not entirely 
satisfactory. Otherwise remit $1.30 for the 5 Ibs. 


COLOMBIAN COFFEE IMPORTING CO, 
Dept. D, 97-99 Water St., N. Y. 








From IMPORTER 
to CONSUMER 













































































































































of high carbon steel, WOOD 
fixeDe¢ chain hanging and flexible, 
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Stalls, including 
ie, stands for perfect 
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er your Money Back 
See Cow-Ease Advertisement on Page 7 





Fe c Pana as 


H re nce vor Share of the 
Billion Dollar Market in 


POULTRY 


ERE is s list of books that cover 
the poul a uestion in a scien- 
tific yet popular manner. Success 

iced to gayone who will follow in- 
"| structions given in these books. 


POULTRY FEEDING AND FATTENING. 
Improved methods of feeding and market- 
ing all kinds of poultry, en tesiaes, oo. 


MAKING POULTRY PAY. By Edwin C. 

The gy side of poultry 

‘ aera hatching, rearing, mar ging. 
324 pages.....+0++.-8 


Rg oa FOR PROFIT. By Rice and Cox. 
the most complete and ex- 
haustive work of the kind ever pub- 
lished on squab raising. $0.50 


“fHE NEW EGG FARM. By H. H. Stod- 
a a. manual upon the production of 


fe ry on a large scale for 
Gone. 1 pages, ~150 wean oF 


| POULTRY ARCHITECTURE. By G. B. 
“Fiske. All about the construction of 
ay buildings of all grades, styles 

and classes; coops, locations, etc., (5 
pages. Illustrated $0. 


POULTRY DISEASES. By E. J. Wortley. 
(New — ee requirements, 
‘Specine and treatment... ..$0.75 


a aac HOW TO GROW THEM. 
and Essays from 
istory, breeds, suc- 

management, etc. 00 


| FREE ON APPLICATION. Send for our 
: and elaborately “iilustrated catalog, 
6x9 ings, containing corey & 
d also 500 of 
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Raising Good Calves 


I can’t grow a good calf and turn 
him into a pasture when he is twoor 
four months 

old. Grass is a 

good feed, but 

somehow young 

calves up to one 

year old do not 

seem to have 


of self-defense. 
They are not 
unlike humans 
in learning toa 
hustle for their 
food, Age is 
necessary to ac- 
quire a habit of 
working for a 
=. "COOK subsistence, and 
furthermore, grass alone does not sat- 
ify a young calf. I grant that itis a 
cheap method,but does it pay after all? 
A dwarfed calf will be a dwarfed cow 
in size and capacity. I have not been 
able to lay claim to any unusual abil- 
ity in calf growing, nor have I been 
able to devise short cuts or cheap 
methods, I have tried some of them, 
but a kink always got in before the 
job was finished. Sometimes we can 
get a long way from nature’s methods 
and not disturb the balance, but gen- 
erally we must observe her laws. The 
law in this case says that no substi- 
tute has been found for a young suck- 
ing animal that will displace milk. 
Let the calf be the judge and not 
the fancy of the feeder or the alma- 
nac measure the time for milk feed- 
ing. A calf likes milk because he can 
digest it. He likes other feeds as well 
if they perform the same service, The 
mental status of the calf has nothing 
to do with the case. He likes his feed 
when digestion is easy and he thrives 
on it. We talk much about palatabil- 
ity and it is right that we should, but 
palatability begins in the minute blood 
vessels and the glands and thence to 
stomach and vitals organs. In like 
manner a prosperous town is exempli- 
fied in the homes and not in the. busi- 
ness houses, Did you ever see & 
thrifty growthy calf that did not have 
a relish for his feed? And it will not 
always be the same kind of feed, I 
have known calves to be raised and 
made thrifty upon hay tea and a cém- 
bination of oat meal, linseed meal, 
corn meal and red dog flour, 
coupled with a feeder who watched 
digestion and studied the individual- 
ity of the calf. Instances like this 
are the exception, and the exception 
proves the rule. Manufacturers of 
machinery for unskilled handlers are 
wont to say that the machine must be 
made fool proof. This does not mean 
that all of us who buy reapers, mow- 
ers, etc, are fools. 

We may be as wise as the average 
skilled person; the saying, however, 
does mean that the average person is 
not a specialist and hence the ma- 
chine must be reasonably simple and 
adaptable to a great variety of people. 
A ration and method that possesses 
the larger element of safety is on the 
whole the best ration and method to 
advise and for most of us to practice. 
One may be safe in taking some of 
the short cuts which eliminate milk 
it he feeds the calves himself, but the 
same calves on the same farm and 
under the same general supervision, if 
fed by an employee, might not thrive. 

We raise about 30 calves a year on 
our farms and they are all fed milk 
until they can be weaned without loss 
of growth or vitality. Sometimes they 
will lose in weight, but if the digestion 
remains active they will soon return 
to their former condition. Ten to 12 
pounds of fresh milk a-day is enough, 
reducing the amount as the calf learns 
to eat and thrive on coarse feed. In 
my judgment it is a mistake to feed 
at the outset as one feeds a veal. 

I would prefer 10 pounds a day for 
100 days rather than 20 pounds a day 
for 50 days. The smaller amount will 
soon develop a desire for hay and 


H, 





grain, while the large amount will 


learned the art. 
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satisfy the calf, and when the thange 
comes he will have no capacity for 
digesting grain or roughage. I am 
talking about methods without skim 
milk. A person who is unable to raise 
fine specimens with skim milk ought 
to go out of the business. 

Calves should have hay and bran 
or oats where they can get it as soon 
as they will eat it, Small quantities 
only should be put into milk or water. 
The so-called calf meals havé some 
merit; the chief objection is the cost. 

As ¥ see calves from day to day 
very few are free from lice, and what 
is more I have been surprised how 
completely covered a calf will get and 
the owner dispute with you their pres- 
ence,. It is no disgrace to have lice 
come, but it is @ disgrace to keep 
them. I bought threé Jersey calves 
one year ago that had a skim milk ra- 
tion every day and I said to the man, 
these calves are covered with lice and 
rio wonder they are poor. Before they 
were put in with our calves they were 
dipped and thoroughly washed with 
antiseptic and the lice disappeared. 

I was one of the first fellows who 
had the nerve to take the hair from a, 
calf and that, by thé way, was done 
in midwinter; 1 drew my conclusion 
from the fact that a thin undershirt, 
clean, was warmer than a heavy one, 
dirty, and it works out that way every 
time with a calf. Lice, eczema and 
scurvy are copartners with filth, and, 
furthermore, an animal cannot thrive 
when the skin secretions are prevent- 
ed by a dirty hide. Of course clipping 
is not a necessity. The calf can be 
kept clean with long hair, but not as 
easily. I would not recommend 
any particular brand of disinfectant. 
@ expect all are good if the user is 
thorough in his application, 

Young things should run loose if 
possible until they have been bred. It 
is contrary to nature to tie a young 
animal. A small pen is as good asa 
large one, When more than one is in 
a pen we keep those together of about 
the same size and energy. They will 
then eat hay and grain out of a com- 
mon feed box. If one does not seem 
to mate we take it out, Whe best 
method of keeping them clean is to 
put in dry bedding every few days and 
clean out the pens when they get 
filled up. It is sanitary and they are 
always clean, When animals tread the 
manure, fermentation ceases.—[H. E: 
Cook, 





Beans as Cash Crop 


LEO C. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN 


I grow beans on my farm exclusive- 
ly-as a cash crop, and my sole pur- 
pose is to produce a maximum yield of 
uniform size and highest marketable 
quality. I plow a good one-year-old 
clover sod for this crop, 1 prefer to 
plow my bean land as-soon as possible 
after early spring crops are sown, so 
as to let the soil become firm -and 
compact before planting. Turn a 14- 
inch furrow 7. inches deep, and roll 
the land as fast as plowed, to pulver- 
ize the soil and conserve moisture. As 
soon as it is all plowed, it is harrowed 
and allowed to lie until seeding time, 
except in case of rain, then rehar- 
rowed to maintain a dust mulch. 

I have been using commercial fer- 
tilizer with beans for eight years and 
it has been a great help in securing 
profitable yields. They grow to ma- 
turity very rapidly, consequently de- 
manding a large amount of available 
plant food. To insure a lusty vine 
growth and plenty of pods well filled 
with uniform beans, the crop must 
not at any time during the growing 
period want for plant food. I have 
used many brands of fertilizer, differ- 
ent kinds and analyses, but find a 
formula containing 2% of nitrogen, 8% 
of phosphoric acid and 10% of potash 
gives best results. On my land, where 
clover is grown and well supplied with 
stable manure, I find that a fertilizer 
containing plenty of phosphoric acid 
and potash intreases yields and in- 
sures uniform quality. Use 250 pounds 
per acre of fertilizer, 


lhe PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


stalke—doesn’t pul! like 
other cutters. Absolutely no danger 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 


and one borat. Here is xs 
with one man 1D Nave r on Ohio Feb one 


. 


SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for bookiet and circulars telling all about this 
labor-saving machine: also containing testimonials 
of many users. Send for this circular matter today. 
Love MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Lincoln, lilinols 
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Stand theTest le 


Their practi e 
& stands for lasting service. Made of NO. 
CO-RO an exceptionally ase ae gal- 
vanized iron. pertoat ly fitting 
the “ZYRO” Metal Silo 


Absolutely Air-Tight 


It cannot crack, shrink or eget Tad prac- 
tically trouble-proof. Many, ie and 
exclusive features put th “ZY Rt >” Silo 
in 2 clase of its own. Write today for 


FREE 200% oF, FACTS 
all about “ZYRO”’ Sileg ane $A them 
vibink oF buling Wey sad 


Catalog 
The Canton Cuvenr 6 Sno Co. Box 140 Canton, Onto. 





Dont Keep — 
Your Cows, i 
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HARDER 
| SILOS 


} : 
q 
| Extra profits from big yields of 
milk; healthiercows from cheap, 

i nourishing silage. Entire com 
crop used—none wasted. Uncle 


i Sam uses Harder €ilos. Write for 
ij catalog. HARDER MFG. oo 


mM ,Box 13 Cobleskill, N 





























Write, Phone or Wire 


7E have the stock and can make 
immediate shipment, —s 
you to preserve 100 per cent 
your corn cropin the 


INSitovA 


Easy to erect. No special tools or a 
labor needed. Every stave 
‘You pay for the Indiana Silo out Por a whet * 
saves on feed bill. Address nearest office, 


INDIANA SILO Co. 
Des M 














late than never” 
—but when you do buy 
your silo, see that it is a 


Green Mountain Silo 


Made of thick, finely fitted staves, 
ey wi ae preserva- 
Sim easy-0) erating 
ve that * Tit t like a safe 
Extra heavy hoops 
Write for Wlustrated 
literature and prices. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 
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Sl LOS rat 
eas marker, Adjustable =cirtight doce ead Bae 
continuous open-d t—air- oor 
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manent ladder are some of 
. Linesville, Pa 


D international Silo Co., 112 Main St., 
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